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LONDON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY %, 1856. 


Notes. 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, THEIR USAGES AND TRADI- 
TIONS. 


In addition to the mere history of the founda- 
@tion and endowments of our grammar schools, 
much interesting illustration of ancient manners 
might be collected by notices of the peculiar 
recreations, customs, and privileges asserted by 
the boys on various anniversaries, such as the 
Eton Montem was. Most schools, too, have some 
pee vuliar prayers and graces to be said before and 

after meat, commemorations of benefactors, &c. 

The new course of study proposed at Oxford 
will gradually affect the state of things in the 
schools, and many of their old observances will 
probably become obsolete. It seems, therefore, 
that a few columns of “N. & Q.” might fitly be 

reserved for placing on record those memories 
of their old schools, which, doubtless, many a 
veteran will be glad to supply. 

As an alumnus of Blundell's school at Tiverton, 
Devon, I would furnish a Note and a Query in 
illustration of my meaning. The school stands 
upon the bank of a small stream called the Low- 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


‘in Hall,” 


man, which is often suddenly swollen to such a | 


degree as to intercept’ the communication with 
the town. In front of the entrance to the school- 
green the letters P. B., the initials of Peter Blun- 
dell, the founder, are wrought in white stones in 
the pavement; and, whenever the first swell of the 


rising Lowman reaches these letters, it is the — 


of the porter to announce it, and the boys rush 
home, — solventur tabule for that day. Again, 
towards the close of the winter half-year, the boys 
used to subscribe for the purchase of tar-barrels 
and torches ; the latter were kindled into a bon- 


round with a lighted torch in his hand, whilst 
“Dulce domum” was sung, for two or three 
nights in the last week of the half-year, according 
to the amount of the funds collected. Now for 
my Queries. Can any contributor furnish a copy 
of the true “ Dulce domum ”? * 
Wyckamist origin. A peculiar prayer was used 
on Saturdays at Tiverton School, of which I give 
the commencement, and should be obliged if any 
one will complete it: 

“Gratjas tibi agimus, Domine Deus, quod nos hic loci 
studio pietatis et literarum, munificentia Petri Blundelli 
pizw memorize educamur; Teque rogamus pro summa tua 
benevolentia ut, cum nos hoc tanto beneficio adjuti in 
laudem tui nominis eel cetera desiderantur. 
Then “ Pater noster,” &c., 
tri,” &c. 


“ Gratia Domini nos- 


[* It is given with translations in Milner’s Winchester, 
vol. ii, p. 130.; and in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 


March, 17 796, pp- 208—210, } 


It is, I believe, of | 





| particulars from the City Records. 
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A few college memoranda, — copies of “ Graces 
&e.,—may, for aught we know, find in 
“N.& Q.” their safest asylum for posterity, whilst 
they assuredly would interest many in the present 


day. B.N. J. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF MACAULAY. 


Judge Jeffreys at Wells. —I have read with 
much interest the Illustrations of Macaulay which 
have appeared in recent Numbers of “ N. & Q.” 
It is well known that Wetts, among other places 
in this part of the kingdom, was the scene of 
Judge Jeffreys’s wholesale condemnation of the 
unfortunate followers of the equally unfortunate 
Duke of Monmouth, which was soon afterwards 
followed up by the execution of nearly one hun- 
dred of Jeffreys's victims. The spot where the 
gallows stood is a short distance to the south-west 
of the town, and is still known bgthe name of 
“ Gallows Close.” Within the memory of old men 
now living, the remains of the gallows still stood 
there ; and the upright shaft or post was removed 
some years ago, and is now converted into the 
doorpost of a house in a street called Southover, 
which leads from the city to the place from whence , 
it was taken. The same gallows continued to be 
occasionally used for the execution of offenders 
who happened to be condemned at Wells, the last 
victim being a man named Reginald Tucker, who 
was hung here for a murder committed at Ansford, 
near Castle Cary. 

It may not be uninteresting to some of the 
readers of “N. & Q.” to see the manner in which 
Jeffreys an his associates were entertained at 
Wells; and underneath I have transcribed the 
They are as 


follows : 


fire in the centre of the green, each boy standing | “1685. — The Account of Monies disburs't by Rich'd Cup- 


per for ye Entertainment of ye 5 Judges and their 
Attendance, by order of Mr. Mayor and this House, at 
the Assizes in Wells, in September ’85. 


“Tt. paid. For 2 hogsheads and halfe and 1 £ s. d. 
tearse of beere and ale brewed - 3 0 O 
Mr. Edward Slade, for 5 duz. of Oc- 
tober beere - - - 2 0 
For 24 flint glasses 012 0 


For | load of old hay and 1 load of 


straw - - - - - 212 0 
For 2 bushells of beanes - 0608 4 
For 9 bushells of oats, at 1s. Od. pb. 015 4 
For 2 sackes of charcoals - - 068 
For 16 sackes of cole, at 9d. persacke 0 12 0 
For 5 duzzen of bottles and corkes - 011 0 
For tobaco and pipes, 2s.; 2 slips, 

10d. - - - 0 210 
For 3 horse loads of dry billets and 

30 faggotts - - 010 6 
For carige, 10d.; vinegar and oy ~ 

2s. Od. ~ - - - - 038 4 
For 1 sacke more of oates - 8 0 
For 2 bushells and 4 of bonnes, at 

4s,4d.perb, + - 0 10 10 
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£ s. d, 
Nicholas Olding, fort hogsheadofale 2 0 0 
Jo. Johnson, 4 days’ and nights’ at- 
tendance on my L# Jeffries his 
coach-horses - 060 
Webb and Kenfield, for attending 
my lord Baron Montague’ 3 ont 
horses - 06 0 
1 night’s hay for 8 horses, to Jen. 
Elver - - 040 
Allen Lane, for his ‘stable - - 060 
Henry White, for a racke, and man- 
ger, and nailes - - 0 010 
Francis Law, by Dr. Smith’s ‘elet, 
for cleaninge the streete - - 01 0 
Fr. Rawden, “for 2 days’ labour, 2s. ; 
and for watching 4 days ot 4 
nights, 6d. - - - 08 0 
Mr. Hughe Merifield’s bill . - 018 0 
For washing linning, 1s. 9d. ; and al 
3 ng upkins lost - 0 3 6 
For 2 knives lost and broaken, 18d. ; 
besoms, 6d. - 020 
For | pewter plate lost, 13d. ; ; and , 
1 duzz. spoones - - 0 410 
For scouring the pewter and re- 
carrying ye borrowed goods - 0 ? 0 
Mr. Paynter, for course linning - 0 5 9 
Gave Mr. Will™ Peirce his servants, 40s, - 20 0 
Paid Thomas Perrie, for a chamber, &e. at Rose 
and Crowne - - 0 4 0 
“Gave Goodwife Chisman for lent of pewter oe & % 
19 5 7 
Rec* in part by subscriptions - -1412 8 
Rest due to Rich¢ Cupper_ - - - 41211 


I think it probable that the bishop (Ken) was 
absent from his palace at the time the assizes were 
being held ; and this is the more probable, when 
it is considered with what disgust he must have 
viewed Jeffreys’s inhuman and cruel conduct. It 
is certain, however, that the bishop’s great tithe- 
barn was forcibly seized and converted into a 
prison or place of confinement for the unfortunate 
persons who were brought before Jeffreys and his 
associates for trial at Wells. Ina. 

Wells, 





Satire against Burnet. — 

[ The following political satire has been forwarded to 
us by a lady, who writes as follows. } 

The original I found amongst a quantity of 
similar poetry. It is subsequent to Queen Anne, 
being in the handwriting of one of my great-grand- 
mother's family, a daughter of Sir Thomas Tur- 
ton, who married George Parker, of Park Hall, 
Staffordshire. 

“A DIALOGUE BETWEEN THE DEVIL AND BISHOP OF 
SALISBURY. 
.“ The Devills were brawling, when Burnet descending, 

Transported them soe, they soon left contending. 

Old Beelzebub rose, our good Bishop to meet, 

And thus the Arch-rebell the Apostate did greet: 

* My friend, Doctor Burnet, I’m glad beyond measure, 

This vissitt, unlook’d for, gives infinite pleasure. 





—- good Gibby, how goe things above? 
Does G——ge hate the Torys, and Whiggs onely love?’ 


Doctor. 


“* Were your Highness in propria Persona to reign, 
You could not more bravely our party maintain.’ 


Devill. 
“*But how does Doctor Hoadly?’ Dr. ‘Oh, perfectly * 
well: 
A truer blew Whig you have not in Hell.’ 
Devill. 


“*T always have lov’d him, a perfect good man, 
For he’s a true friend, that does all he ean. 
But you may be tyr’d with a journey soe great: 
Wee therefore, dear Son, will let you retreat. 
Hugh Peters is making a speaker within, 
For Luther, Buchanan, John Fox, and Calvin. 
By the time you’ve tippled a brace of Punch bowls 
You'll swear you ne’er met with honester souls, 
This night we'll carouse, put an end to all pain: 
Go, Cromwell, ye Dog, King William unchain ; 
And tell him that Gibby is lately come down, 
Who just left his Mitre, as he left his Crown. 
Both died as they liv’d, in our service all spent; 
They onely come here who never repent. 
Let our Trumpets aloud our victory s tell, 
Great G——ge, reign for ever.’ ‘Amen!’ cryed all 

H—Iil.” 





The Vessel which brought William IIT. (2 8. 
i. 111.) — There is an account of this ship, with 
an engraving reduced from Mr. Ferguson's paint- 
ing, in Mr. Brayley’s very interesting volume, 
The Graphic and Historical Illustrator, 4to., 
Lond., 1834, p. 255. Reference, however, is there 
made to a statement of Rapin’s, that William 


“embarked on a new vessel called the Brill,” as | 


throwing doubt upon the tradition respecting the 
Princess Mary. Fie er subsequent name is said to 
have been the Betsy Cains, not Cairns. 

W. D. Macray. 


New College. 





ADDISON AND ERASMUS. 


Is not the germ of Addison's Vision of Mirza 
to be found in Erasmus's Colloquies ? 


“ The Apotheosis of Caprio, 
“Pompitivus, BRASSICANUS. 


“ Br. ‘Methought,’ says he, ‘I was standing by a little 
bridge, that leads into a wonderful pleasant meadow — 
the emerald verdure of the grass and leaves affording 
such a charming prospect . . . that all the fields 
on this side of the river, by which the blessed field was 
divided from the rest, seemed neither to grow nor to be 
green, but looked dead, blasted, and withered. And in 
the interim, whilst I was wholly taken up with the pro- 
spect, Reuclin came by —_ He was gotten half 
way over the bridge, before I perceived him; and as I 
was about to run to him, he looked back, and bid me 
keep off. “You must not come yet,” says he; “ but five 
years hence, ye shall follow me.’ - . Hehad but 

sone garment, and that was of a wonderful shining white ; 


© 
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and a very pretty boy with wings followed him, which I 
took to be his good genius.’ 

“ Pom. But had he no evil genius with him? 

“ Br. Yes; for there followed him, a great way off, 
some birds that were all over black, except, when they 
spread their wings, they seemed to have feathers . . . . 
about the size of vultures . . one would have taken 
them for harpies. 
St. Jerome saluted Reuclin in these words: ‘I am ordered 
to conduct thee to the mansions of the blessed souls, 
which the divine bounty has appointed thee, as a reward 
for thy most pious labours.’ ° Giving Reuclin 
the right hand, conducts him into the meadow, and up a 
hill that was in the middle of it. By this the 
holy souls were carried into Heaven, a quire of angels 
all the while accompanying them, with so charming a 
melody, that he was never able to think of the delight of 
it without weeping. - When he waked out of his 
dream, he would not believe he was in his cell, but called 
for his bridge and his meadow.” 


I have extracted the above from pp. 132—135., 
and I think it will be seen that Addison took not 
only the leading idea, but many particular expres- 
sions from Erasmus. It would be still more evi- 
dent, on the perusal of the entire passage in the 


Colloquies. G. E. 





FAGOT, IN THE SENSE OF FOOD. 


I have often seen selling, in the West of Eng- 
land, baked balls of offal wrapped up in caul fat. 
I believe they consist of small portions of liver 
and other similar material. These balls, of some- 
what savoury odour, are called fagots; and it was 
only after some cogitation, that I have found out 
what I deem the Roman etymon of that term. If 
I am right, the whole thing is singularly curious ; 
and I will state it for your etymologists. 

In the lower Roman Empire there was a dish 
called ficatum, consisting of figs, mixed up with 
liver. Though liver was one of the ingredients, 
this dish took its name from the fig, ficus, ad, as 
I said, was styled ficatum. In course of time the 
Italians even lost the Latin term jecus, liver; and 
Italy to this day uses the word fegato for that part 
of an animal. 

You will, then, readily see that in the low 
Latin term ficatum, a dish of figs and liver came 
to be used for liver alone. I cannot, however, 
doubt but it was also applied to the mixed dish; 
that is, for any dish into which liver entered 
as an ingredient. The formation, therefore, of 
our term fagot was thus: ficus, ficutum ; fegato, 
Sagot. 

I am confirmed in this theory, and not, I fancy, 
without reason, by a like process that has trans- 
pired in the Greek language. The modern 
Greeks, like the modern Romans, have entirely 
dropped their ancestral term for liver, éras; and, 
stranger still, have replaced it by a word formed 
by cixoy, the classic term for fig! ‘Thus, the word 


While I was intent upon these things, | 


now invariably used for liver is cvxér:, or cuxdriov, 
always pronounced secoti, or secotion.* 
| Now, as Romans and Greeks in later ages 
| formed one empire, and so remained till the reign 
of Honorius and Arcadius, what is more probable 
than the notion that Greece too had the favourite 
dish ficatum, and that she called it onxérwv, a word 
tantamount to the low Latin term itself ? 

Thence, as ficatum became fegato in Italian, and 
ousted the old word jecus, liver, so ocvxoy became 
| guxoriov, and banished the classical term #ras, a 
word never heard now-a-days in “the land of the 
bard, the warrior, and the sage.” 

Suermpan WItson. 


Bath. 


Minor Potes. 


Notes on Longfellow.— In Longfellow’'s late 
work, The Song of Hiawatha, I met with a sin- 
gular use of the word roebuck. In Part III. it is 
used as synonymous with “ red-deer ;” in Part X., 
as synonymous with “fallow-deer.” This leads 
me to fancy that the word, like many others, may 
have come to another signification in America to 
what it has in England; and may be generally 
used for any sort of deer, and not exclusively for 
the male of Cervus capreolus. 

The way of spelling ‘‘ moccasons” is also new to 
me, having met with moccasins in all former 
writers. 

Will you also let me remark on the incorrect- 
ness of one of the engravings of Gilbert in the 
edition of this work by Routledge. He has repre- 
sented Pau-Put-keewis, the handsome Yenadizze 
of Part XVI., wearing horns as part of his head- 
dress. Now this part of an Indian head-dress is 
only allowed to be worn by a brave of extraordi- 
nary renown; in many tribes, the hereditary 
chief being without it, and only allowed to him 
or them who, from their distinguished valour, are 
the acknowledged chiefs of the war party. Now 
it is not probable, that he whom the warriors 
called — 

me coward, Shaugodayva, 
Idler, gambler, Yenadizze.”—Part XI. 
would have been suffered to wear this distin- 
guished mark. Had the engraver followed the 
poet's description, the engraving would have been 
correct. Loccan. 


The Good Use of Bell-ropes. — Your excellent 
correspondent, and my good friend, Rev. H. T. 
Extacomse, frequently adorns your pages with 
anecdotes of bells ; perhaps the following anecdote 
of bell-ropes may amuse the lovers of bell-ringing. 
It appears to have been written many years since, 


* Modern Greeks invariably sound v as %, that is as ee 
in fleet. 
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and, from the expressions “ hopp-harlott,” and 
“a long way off out of the shires,” its scene of 
action was probably in Kent or Sussex. 


“ A certain lewd fellow of the basest sort, came from a 
long way off out of the shires, and married a hopp-harlott, 
who had been whipped round our town more than once. 
The parish officers were her bride’s maids, and her hus- 
band was not afraid of receiving curtain lectures, for their 
sole bed was of dirty straw on the dirty ground; never- 
theless, she was so cursed of condition, that he wearied 
soon of his life, and went to the parish clerk, seeking to 
be rid of his crooked rib. Solomon was sly, and replying 
to his inquiry if the parson could unmarry them, said: 
‘Why need ye trouble his reverence? Have not I, man 
and boy, been his clerk forty years come allhallowtide? 
I can do it as well as e’er a parson of them all, and as 
sure as there is now a good tap of ale at the“ Bell.” Let us 
go there—you stand two pots, and I will do all right 
for you.’ So, after drinking out his fee, Solomon took 
the fellow into the charch by the priest’s door. ‘ Now,’ 
said he, ‘ye were married here; so put off your jacket, 
and kneel at confession, for "tis a solemn business.” Then 
they went into the belfry, and, bidding him take off his 
shoes, and stand on a stool, he gave him the longest bell- 
rope. ‘Tie that tightly, my lad, round your throat,’ said 
Solomon, ‘and as soon a3 I am gone, kick away the 
stool. I will return in about an hour, when you will be 
unmarried, and out of all your troubles!’” 

E. D. 


The Schoolmaster abroad.—In addition to the 
original letters already furnished by your corre- 
spondents, the following may be depended upon. 
It was written by the girl’s mother to her mistress, 
on the occasion of her complaints that she was 
bug-bitten at lodgings in Brighton, where the 
family was sojourning ; but as the lodging-house- 
keeper was positive none existed, and none could 
be found, medical inspection was made, and a 
cutaneous complaint ascertained, owing to over- 
feeding of the complainant : — 

“ Honret Maddam, 

“ As I had a good edication myself, I am greeved for 
to sea in what manor witch our Sarey is bitt by the 
buggs. And it is my witch for she to slepe in the bed 
she always do, and not for to go for to slepe all round the 
beds in the house, for to fede all the buggs in Briton, 
Honte¢ Maddam; witch is not rite, as you must no, 
nether oft she to be witched so to do. And so no more at 
present from, 

“ Hontet Maddam, 
“ Your humble servent, 
“S$. Grinpet. 


E. D. 


“ Veni Creator Spiritus." —The authorship of 
this celebrated hymn belongs to Stephen Langton, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, ob. 1228. This state- 
ment is made on the authority of a contemporary 
writer, in a work entitled Distinctiones Monastice. 
The passage containing this testimony is but just 
published, for the first time, in the Spicilegium 
Solesmense, tom. iii. p. 130. The learned editor 
Dom Pitra has upon it the following observation : 


“ Octtober 8,” 


“ Nota cowxtanei viri et conterranei, nec indiligentis, nec 





imperiti testimonium, de re a multis agitata, novum et 
gravissimum.” 

It appears, therefore, that this fine composition 
was the work of an Englishman. B. H. Cowrer. 


Note from a Fly-leaf.— About twenty years 
ago, a friend gave me an autograph note from a 
copy of Mrs. Fiozzi's Retrospections, that appears 
worthy of preservation : 

“ A little Book written to ridicule this Book, early in 
1801—says Mrs. Piozzi believes Louis 14% was the Beast 
of the Apocalypse—and his Number 666—why she 
might as well believe it of Buonaparte!; and now in 
1815—half the Town does believe it of Buonoparte;—I 
never suid I believed it of either of them.” 

Spelling, pointing, and Italics, are carefully 
adhered to. Huan Owens. 


Archbishops King and Magee. — Archbishop 
King died May 8, 1729, and was buried in the 
churchyard of Donnybrook, near Dublin ; but no 
monument nor other memorial of him can now be 
found there. Archbishop Magee died August 19, 
1831, and was buried in the old churchyard of 
Rathfarnham, likewise not far from Dublin. His 
tomb stands exactly in the centre of the ancient 
church ; but as no inscription has been placed on 
it, the spot will ere long be forgotten. This 
treatment appears somewhat strange in connexion 
with two of the ablest and greatest of the arch- 
bishops of Dublin. It ought, one would think, to 
be corrected ; but perhaps Sir William Jones's 
plan is the wisest: “ The best monument that can 
be erected to a man of literary talents is a good 
edition of his works.” 


A Cousin of Queen Anne.— Under this head, in 
my note-book, I have the following from Annual 
Register, 1772: 

“ Died, in Emanuel Hospital, near Tothi] Fields, aged 
108, Mrs. Wyndymore; she was second cousin to Queen 
Anne, and had been upwards of fifty years in that 
hospital,” 

Probably the relationship arose through the 
Hydes (?). C. J. Dovatas., 


Forensic Jocularity. — Mr. Scarlett, counsel for 
a Mr. Cole, defendant in a breach of promise case, 
pleaded that some (love) letters, likely to damage 
his client's case, could not be admitted in evidence, 
not being stamped; the judge overruled this, and 
a young counsel at the table wrote and handed 
round the following : 
“Tis said, o’er his cheek the scarlet blush stole, 

As he asked for a stamp to a deed black as cole ; 

If requests such as these in ‘the Pleas’ are admitted, 

Our fair country women will quite be outwitted : 

Unless in their reticules blank stamps they carry, 

And take a receipt for each kiss till they marry.” 

C. DL. 


Greenock. 


ApuBa. 
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Queries. 
BARONY OF MOLINGARIA. 


The great interest which is excited by the pe- | 
culiarity of the patent granted to Lord Wensley- 
dale, and the, attention which is now directed to | 
all patents out of the usual form, renders the 
present moment a very suitable one for soliciting 
information from the readers of “ N. & Q.” rela- 
tive to the Barony of Molingaria. ‘The fact of 
such a creation was first made known by the pro- 
duction at the meeting of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, on Thursday, the 4th March, 1852, of the 
following documents : 

1. The Grant. This is on vellum, has the 
royal autograph at the bottom, with a wafer im- 
pression of the royal signet at the left hand lower 
corner. ‘This document, which is obviously not 
the patent, but rather the Privy Seal Writ, is as 
follows : 

“Carolus Dei gratia Magne Britanniz, Francie, et Hi- 
bernie Rex, Fidei Defensor, etc. Omnibus et singulis 
ad quos presentes Litere pervenerint, Salutem. Cum 
tonius de Souca nobilis Lusitanus, serenissimi ac potenTis- 
simi principis Joannis quarti Portugallize Regis in Anglia 
residens, multis adhinc annis (cum maximé flagrarent 
insani et precipites regnorum nostrorum motus) Patri 
nostro beatissimgz memorize utilissimam gratissimam 
operam navaret et diflicillimis illis temporibus Regium 
nomen inter Rebelles (etiam non sine summo capitis pe- 
riculo) fortiter asserere et vindicare auderet; tam singu- 
laria officja constantie et affectiis erga coronam britan- 
nicam prastita sine aliquo honoris et gratitydinis indicio 
ex parte nostra preterire noluimus, sed paterna merita 
saltem in persona filii ejus agnoscere, et honesta aliqua 
benignitatis nostre tessera condecorare equum duximus. 
Sciatis igitur quod nos pro regifi nostra potestate, ex 
mero motu, cert scientia, et gratia nostra speciali Ludo- 
vicum Gonzalum de Souca predicti Antonii filium crea- 
vimus, constituimus, et fecimus, ac per prasentes Literas 
creamus, constituemus, et facimus Baronem de Molin- 
garia, ipsumque et heredes mascylos ab ipso legitim? pro- 
genitos titulo Baronis de Molingaria in perpetuum gaudere 
volumus, una cum omnibus juribus, privilegiis, et pre- 
eminentiis ad dictum Baronis honorem gradumque per- 
tinentibus, ita pleno, amplo, et absoluto modo ut ulli alii 
Barones gaudent vel gavisi sunt. In cujus rei testimo- 
nium presentibus hisce literis sigillum nostrum apponi 
fecimus. Dat’ @ palatio nostro Westmonast’ vicesimo 
octavo die Junii, anno Domini millesimo sexcentesimo 
sexagesimo primo et regni nostri decimo tertio. 

“ (Signet) Caro us R.” 

2. A copy of the same, attested by Lord Inchi- 
quin, and by Mr. Maynard, minister and consul 
at Lisbon, 11th August, 1662. 

3, A letter in French, partly in cipher, from 
King Charles I. to Antonio de Souza, in acknow- 
ledgment of his services, countersigned by Secre- 
tary Nicholas. 

4. A letter in French from the king to the 
same, expressing his esteem, dated Bridgwater, 
9th August, 1646. 

5. Copy of a letter from King Charles I. to 
John IV. of Portugal, in Latin, entirely in praise 
of De Souza, dated Oxford, 12th March, 1646. 
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6, Letter from Queen Henrietta Maria to An- 
tonio de Souza, thanking him for great services 
he had rendered to her and the king, dated 31st 
January, 1662. 

Louis Gongalo de Souza, to whom this Barony 
of Molingaria was granted, was at that time a 
minor, the son of Antonio de Souza, ambassador 
from John LV. of Portugal to Charles I., and it 
was, as the grant relates, for the services rendered 
by the father to the royal cause, that this dignity 
was conferred upon his son. The son was born in 


; England. 


The documents were the property of the Count 
de Mesquitella, the great-great-grandson of the 
Grantee, and had been sent to this country for 
the purposes of search and inquiry. I believe no 
record of the grant has yet been discovered in any 
of the departments in which evidences of it might 
be expected to be found; I have therefore trans- 
cribed the original at length from the pages of the 
Gentleman's Magazine (Feb., 1852, p. 157.), in 
hope that some reader of “ N. & Q.” may be able 
to throw light upon its history. W. J. T. 





ANCIENT PAINTING. 

In Leighton’s Guide through Shrewsbury, 4th ed., 
p. 91. et seq., is the following: 

“Behind the wainscot of the dining-room of a house 
situate a little below the Institute in Dogpole, now the 
property and residence of Dr. Henry Johnson, Senior 
Physician to the Salop Infirmary, and known in ancient 
documents by the name of ‘The Olde House,’ was re- 
cently discovered an ancient painting, on canvass, fixed 
upon a board forming the mantlepiece over the fireplace 
of the room. In the centre is a shield of arms, France 
and England quarterly, surmounted by a royal crown, 
and on either side a pomegranate and ‘ludor rose (white 
and red conjoined), twice repeated. The ground of the 
whole dark maroon, ornamented or damasked with white 
wavy feathery embellishments. Above, on the plaster of 
the wall, is a rude painting of heavy scroll-work orna- 
ments; and it is thought that the rest of the walls, if the 
vainscot were removed, would be found covered” with 
similar paintings. 

“In the absence of all positive evidence, conjecture 
can only be hazarded as to the cause of these arms, &c, 
having been placed here. 

“One thing, however, is certain, that they are con- 
nected, in some. way, with Queen Mary, daughter of 
Henry VIII. and Queen Katherine of Arragon, inasmuch 
as the pomegranate was first introduced as a royal badge 
of England, upon Katherine’s marriage with Prince Ar- 
thur, son of Henry VII. Now if we consider this paint- 


{ ing contemporary with an inscription on the wainscot 


of the adjoining drawing-room, ‘ PETRVS ROBERTS M, M. 
seco 1503, and interpret it thus, ‘PETRVS ROBERTS 
MARLE MATERNITATEM SECO, 1553, 1, Peter Roberts, 
decide (the question of) the maternity or legitimacy of 
Mary, 1553,’ then we may regard it as a loyal demonstra- 
tion on Mary’s accession to the knglish throne by sume 
one of those many friends and adherents who so warmly 
sympathized in her early adversity, in the unjustitiable 
degradation of her royal mother, and her own consequent 
exclusion from the succession to the throne, 
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“Tf, however, the painting is considered to be anterior 
in time to the inscription on the wainscot,—and such 
really appears to be the case from the style of the wainscot, 
—then it may be connected with the possibility of the 
Court of the Marches of Wales, over which Mary presided 
in 1524, with the title of ‘ Princess of Wales,’ having 
been held here, since the Council House, where the Court 
usually sat afterwards, was not built till 1530; or it may 
be the memorial of an unrecorded visit of Queen Mary to 


















































some member of the Council, amongst both of whom were 
many Cambrian names, and the following: — Ap. Rice, 
Baldwyn, Basset, Bromley, Burnell, Burton, Cotton, Dod, 
Egerton, Pigot, Rocke, Sydnour, Salter, more or less 
connected with Shrewsbury; or it may have been the 
mansion of one of the many Welsh families of distinction, 
with whom Mary formed an intimacy during her resi- 
dence in the Marches; or, as the crest of the Rocke 
family still remains on the leaden water-piping, and who 
in later times are remembered to have resided therein, it 


a servant of Queen Katherine, and a legatee in her will to 
the amount of 20/.; and of whom the Princess Mary thus 
writes in one of her letters :— ‘For although he be not 
my servant, yet because he was my mother’s, and is an 
honest man, as I think, 1 do love him well, and would do 
him good.’ 

“ Which of these guesses may be the true solution, we 
are unable at present to decide.” 

Can any of the readers of “ N. & Q.” throw any 
light upon it ? Prion Ropert or Saxor. 


BARBORS OF BARNSTAPLE. 


I shall feel greatly obliged to any reader of 
“'N. & Q.” who can and will kindly afford me in- 
formation of the Barbors of Barnstaple, North 
Devon, an Esculapian family, which produced 
three generations of physicians, all of whom prac- 
tised their faculty with distinguished reputation 
in that town. 


whom I am anxious for particulars, settled at 
Barnstaple as a physician in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and married the heiress of Pointz, of North- 
cote in Bittadon. Vide Lysons’s Magna Bri- 
tannia. 

2. William Barbor, a son of the above, was born 
about the year 1700. He was educated at the 
Grammar School of Barnstaple during the Master- 
ship of Mr. Luck ; was entered at Caius College, 
Cambridge, March 19, 1718, proceeded M.B. 


practised there for many years. He had at least 
two sons, the elder, William, to be presently men- 
tioned, and John, a younger son, born in 1727, 
and matriculated at Caius College in 1745. 

3. William Barbor, M.B. He was the son of 


1724, was for six years at the Grammar School 
under Mr. Luck, and in June, 1741, was entered 


our town; or the residence of one of her household, or of 


may have been the mansion of Anthony Rocke, who was | 


1. William Barbor, the first of the family of | 


1723, M.D. 1735, and settling in his native town, | 


the preceding, was born at Barnstaple in or about 


at Caius College. He took his degree of M.B. at | 
Cambridge in 1746, settled at Barnstaple as a tions in Collins’s Ode to Evening, on the authority 


physician, and married the coheiress of Acland, of 

Fremington. His son, Arthur Acland Barbor, 
| was entered at Caius in 1771, took the two de- 
grees in arts, and was elected a fellow of that 
| college. 

Monuments to the memory of these physicians 
may probably exist in Barnstaple, Fremington, or 
some of the adjacent churches. If this be the case, 
I should be grateful to any of your correspondents 
for a transcript of the inscriptions they present. 
The parochial registers of Barnstaple and Fre- 
mington would doubtless supply some information. 
I have searched Gribble’s Memorials of Barn- 
staple, 8v0., 1830, without finding any mention of 
| the Barbors; and the present representative of 

the family, the possessor of the Fremington es- 
| tates, courteously informs me that his papers 
throw no light on the object I have in view, the 

history of the physicians of Devon. 
W. Monk, M.D. 


Finsbury Place. 


Minor Queries. 

Matthew Robinson.—In an unpublished auto- 
biography of Matthew Robinson, vicar of Burnis- 
ton, in the latter part of the seventeenth century, 
and founder of a charity in that parish, there is a 
large account of “Annotations on the Bible,” 
which he composed when suffering from an incur- 
able malady, The Annotations on the New Testa- 
ment, in 2 vols. folio, are now in the possession of 
the Rev. Dr. Jackson, of the Wesleyan College, 
Richmond, who purchased them some years since 
from Mr. Brown, of Old Street. Can any reader 
help me to find the former part of the commen- 
tary? The same Robinson published A Treatise 
| of Faith, by a Dying Divine, 8vo. This is men- 
| tioned in Thoresby's Diary (Sept. 27, 1694) ; but 

I have not met with it, and shall be thankful to 

any one who can procure me a sight of it. As the 
| Life, with the exception of the Appendix, is al- 
| ready in type, 1 must add—“ Bis dat qui cito 
| di t ” 


at. 





* Moveor immotus.” I have endeavoured, in 
vain, to find a confirmation of Robinson's words : 
“So that his motto might have been that about 
the mariner’s compass —‘ Moveor immotus.’” 
| Books of emblems, and treatises on the compass, 
give no help: so that, unless some of your readers 
have been more fortunate, I fear that the state- 
ment must go forth on Robinson's sole authority. 

J. E. B. Mayor. 


Cambridge. 


Collins's “ Ode to Evening.” —A writer in The 


| Atheneum of January 5, 1856, in a review of 


Mr. Gilfillan’s edition of the Poetical Works of 
Collins and Warton, proposes to adopt some varia- 
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of a copy published by J. Warton in the collec- 
tion of poems called the Union. These variations 
also appeared in Dodsley's Collection, and they 
are undoubtedly from the hand of the poet: but 
where did they first appear? I am quite aware 
that Dodsley is a bad authority, and that Warton 
is a good one: but it would be interesting to 
know which was the earlier. The reviewer gives 
the date of the appearance of the Union, May, 
1753. I ean find no edition of Dodsley in the 
British Museum, earlier than 1755; but the 
Dodsley Collection is alluded to in the Preface to 
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the Union, understood to have been written by | 


Warton ; and I believe that there were one or two 
editions in three volumes (afterwards enlarged 
to six), before the Union. Did the Ode to Even- 
ing appear in any one of these? I should be 
much obliged to any correspondent of “ N. & Q.,” 
having a copy of an edition of Dodsley, before 
1753, who would answer this question, and in- 
form me whether the variations pointed out by 
the reviewer are to be found therein. H. A. T. 


Shakspeare Queries. — Theobald remarks that 
the emendation of busyless in the Tempest is so 
obvious, that he cannot afford to think well of his 
own sagacity in finding it out. Nine editors out 
of ten have adopted the reading without a question. 
Now I do not believe that such a word ever 
existed, nor can I suppose that Shakspeare coined 
a word in the teeth of analogy. Can any of your 
correspondents produce a compound formed on 
the like analogy? I have never met with one. 

[I should be glad also to learn whether there is 
any colour for the common interpretation of 
mortal coil in Hamlet, viz. the body. I append 


| tion of this term? 


two instances (the nearest at hand) of this inter- | 


pretation : 

“The mortal coils of beings more lovely, more pure, 
more divine than man, may yet read to us the unexpected 
lesson that we have not been the first, and may not be 
the last, of the intellectual race.” — More Worlds than 
One, p. 52., 1854. 

“Samuel Rogers, the poet, has at last thrown off the 
mortal coil.” — Willis’s Current Notes, Dec., 1855. 

That the popular understanding has been 
duped by the other word coil, I have not the 
least doubt. The equivocation afforded Hood 
material for an excellent joke : 

“ As deaf as the adder, that deafest of snakes, 
That never can hear the coil it makes.” 
I would also ask whether shuffle off in the same 
passage have not a neuter rather than an active 
sense ? C. Mansrietp Inciesy. 
Birmingham. 


Reeve's “‘ Christmas Trifles.” — There was a 
volume published in or about 1826, under the 
following title: Christmas Trifles, consisting prin- 


cipally of Geographical Charades, Valentines, and 
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| Poetical Pieces for Young Persons, by Mrs. Reeve. 
Are those pieces which are called Geographical 
Charades, charades for acting ? R. J. 


Anne Hughes. —Can you give me any account of 
Mrs. Anne Hughes, author of Poems, consisting of 
Eclogues, Pastorals, Inscriptions, and a Legendary 
Tale, London, 8vo., 1784; Caroline, or the Di- 
versities of Fortune, a novel, 3 vols., 1787 ; Henry 
and Isabella, a novel, 4 vols. 12mo., 1788 ; Aforal 
Dramas intended for private representation, Lon- 
don, 8vo., 1790 ? R. J. 


“ The righteous man is merciful to his beast.” — 
Where is this oft-quoted injunction to be found? 
Most people believe it to be a passage of Scripture, 


but I have been unable to trace it in any part of 
the sacred writings. i 


Stock Frost. — Can you give me any explana- 
The watermen of Norfolk 
unanimously believe in the possibility of the 
water freezing at the bottom of a river, the sur- 
face still remaining fluid. They assert that boat- 
hooks, eel-picks, &c., constantly come in contact 
with a coating of ice at the bottom, and that large 
masses of ice are often seen rising to the surface 
with mud, weeds, and stones adhering. A miller 
has also informed me that he has known the 
wheel of his water-mill to be frozen to the bottom 
of the stream, so as to stop its revolutions, while 
the surface of the water was still unfrozen. Being 
unable to reconcile these assertions with science 
and reason, disbelieving them in fact, I should 
feel obliged if you would enlighten me in this 
matter. J.B. 
Norwich. 


Thomas Beddoes, Esq., M.D.— This celebrated 
physician, and estimable man, and the early friend 
of that eminent philosopher Sir Humphrey Davy, 
died at Bristol on December 24, 1808; but 
having been unable, after much research, to-ascer- 
tain the place of his sepulture, I should feel 
obliged for the information ; and also for a copy 
of the inscription to his memory, if in existence, 
of neither of which mention is made in the Me- 
moirs written by Dr. J. E. Stock. 

In the year 1793, the Doctor published his 
celebrated History of Isaac Jenkins, which occa- 
sioned no little noise at the time; and was, I be- 
lieve, partially suppressed. Can any of your 
numerous correspondents furnish me with a copy 
of the work, either to purchase, or on loan ? 

J.B. Wairnorne, 


English Pronunciation of Latin. — It is now the 
established custom to distinguish long and short 
vowels in Latin words in every syllable but the 
last. Is not this custom, ,jhowever, of recent 
origin? Fifty years ago, was it not usual among 
good scholars to distinguish in pronunciation the 
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quantity of the penultimate syllable alone? How | detected at Rochester in the disguise of a Puritan 


long is it since Tittyre was superseded by Tey- | preacher, with a Bull from Pope Pius IV. in his 
tyre? and eddite redgibus by eedite reegibus? | possession, about the year 1568. 

Where did the new system originate? and who Could any of your readers, who have access to 
were the chief agents in establishing it? You | the Rochester Registers, ascertain whether this 
have, no doubt, among your correspondents, many | record is still there ? and if so, could they supply 
who could give ample particulars of this change; | a copy of it ? 


but if these be not soon put on record, they may | . As Dr. Edmund Gheast was Bishop of Rochester 
be irrecoverably lost. I believe it has not yet | in 1568, I presume it would be in his register. 
been attempted, at least with any success, to ex- | C. H. Davis, M.A. (Clergyman). 


tend the above change to the lastsyllable. I have 
not yet heard meeceenace atavice, though con- 
sistency might seem to require such a pronuncia- 
tion ; and to my ear, it would not be more offensive 


than what I do hear. E. H. D. D. 


The “ Lay Readers” of the Reformation.— From 
a memorandum made at Oxford, where I had an 
opportunity of consulting Strype’s Annals of the 
Reformation (vol. i. part i. ch. xi. ff. 224—226.), I 
infer that there were, in or about the year 1559, 
“ Rucksle.” —Can any of your readers, who | certain “lay readers,” licensed by the bishops to 
have made the peculiar county dialects of Eng- perform divine service, after making a subscrip- 
land their study, help me to the derivation of this | tion to a certain declaration. Archdeacon Hale, 
word? [heard it first in Cornwall, and it may | !" his charge of 1853, at P- 19., also refers to 
probably never haye been used .beyond the | Strype’s Annals (vol. i. pp. 265. 515., of the Ox- 
western borders. T. H. P. | ford edition of 1824), with reference to these 
readers as existing in 1559, and as recognised in 
“ Saron and the Gael.” — Who is the author of | the Convocation of 1562 to read divine service and 
The Saxon and the Gael, printed by J. and A. | homilies in places where there was no minister. 
Aikman, Edinburgh, 1814, in four volumes ? [ should be glad of full information respecting 
E. J. Lirrver. | the date and continuance, and precise duties, of 


De Sancto Albino, St. Aubin, Tobin ; Daubigne, these “ lay readers,” with the form of subscription 
; made by them, and of license granted by the 





Dobbyn. — Are the names here set down aliases of 
each other ? or are we to take Daubigne and St. 
Aubin to be distinct ? That St. Aubin and Tobin 
are substantially the same name there is unde- 
niable proof, but it does not appear so clearly 
that Daubigne, Dobbyn, and Tobin are identical. 
Perhaps it might help towards a solution of the 
question if it were decided whether Daubigne is 
derived from the name of a place or from the 
saint Alban. A note in elucidation will oblige. 
James GRAVES. 


lay readers prevails to any great extent in the 
American Episcopal Church, where it is in use ? 
and whether their ministrations are confined to 
rooms, or extend to churches also ? 

It must not be overlooked, that these lay 
readers are quite distinct from the ‘Scripture 
readers” of modern times, who merely read the 
Scriptures from house to house. 

A Country CLercrMan. 


Kilkenny. Systems of Short-hand. — Where can I find an 
Two Cathedrals in Dublin. — Mr. D'Alton tells | account of a trial of different systems of short- 
us in his Memoirs of the Archbishops of Dublin, | hand, which I am told was held some forty years 
p. 4., that “there are in the diocese of Dublin two ago? and, also, which is the most generally adopted 
cathedrals (Christchurch and St. Patrick's), a pe- and most practical system of short-hand at the 
culiarity in which Saragossa alone participates.” | present day. Each of the Encyclopzdias (Rees’, 
Is this statement exactly correct ? Asuaa, | Metropolitana, Britannica, and Penny) commends 
s a different system, and most of them refer to 
Plowden's Claim to the Barony of Dudley—Can | Lewis's History of Short-hand, but none of them 
any correspondent give me any particulars of this, | mentions Lewis's own system; and I should be 
and how the Plowden family founded their claim? | glad to know whether it is considered a good one. 
C. J. Dovetas. Frank Forrescus. 


Rochester Registers. —In a work by Mr. W. | Stephano's Bottle. — 

Osburn, an extract is given from Strype’s An- | This bottle, which I made of the bark of a tree with 
nals (vol. i. ch. Ixii. ff. 521, 522.), where Strype my own hands since I was cast ashore.” —Shakspeare, 
states that the account “is taken out of the Re- | 7empest, Act IL. Se. 2. 

gister of the See of Rochester,” which he gives Can any of your readers inform me what was 
respecting one Thomas Heath (a brother of | the partjeular kind of bottle to which the above 
Nicholas Heath, Archbishop of York), who was passage alludes? The only kind of bottle prac- 
a concealed and dispersed Seni and who was | ticable to Stepheno, so far as I can fancy, would 





bishop. I would also ask whether the system of . 
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be made by stripping off a small sheet of birch 
bark, pinching up its corners, and pegging them 
together, so as to make a deep dish. I should be 
much obliged for any information referring to the 
bark vessels formerly in use in England. F. G. 


Variation of Currency. — The currency is — 
d. 


8. 
In Canada - - - 5 0 tothe Spanish dollar. 
The New England States 6 0 ditto. 
New York - - 8 0 ditto. 
Pennsylvania - - 7 6 ditto. 
Virginia - - - 6 0 ditto. 
South Carolina - - 4 8 ditto. 
England (nominally) - 4 6 ditto. 


And in the British West India Islands it is be- 
lieved there are several different currencies to the 
dollar. In the New England States, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, and South Carolina, there is no 
coin to represent the shilling. In Canada there 
was not, until lately, any such coin. In New 
York State the shilling is a “ real,” one-eighth of 
a dollar. 

The above being now, or having been formerly, 
all English colonies, how did these different cur- 
rencies originate ? S. W. Rix. 


Beccles. 


Mrs. Fitzherbert. — Information is requested 
respecting any pamphlets that appeared on the 
subject of the marriage of the Prince of Wales 
with Mrs, Fitzherbert. G. H. 


The Cobbe of Lyme. —When was the Cobbe of 
Lyme, in Dorsetshire, built, by whom, and why so 
named ? A FisHerMan. 


Gunston Manuscript. —A manuscript which I 
have, of 12mo. size, in a good hand of the seven- 
teenth century, bears the following title : 

“A Short Meditation or Consideration of the Future 
Joyfull, Blessed, and Eternall Life: collected out of the 
Holy Scripture, for especiall Cheering and Comfort of 
Heart to all Sorrowfull, Godly Christians in these last 
dangerous and troublous Times. By Jeremia Apfelio, in 
the German Language. Now Euglished by J. Gunston.” 

There follows an epistle dedicatory —“ To my 
dearly beloved sister, Mrs. Mary Gunston,” dated 
“ Hambourg, 31. Xber, 1681.” The Preface oc- 


cupies eight pages, and the “ Meditation” itself | 
I a) I ’ | 


forty-seven. ‘The author observes that, in this 
life men have need of food, raiment, dwellings, 
company, and exercise; and proceeds to show, 
“out of the Holy Scriptures,” to which the mar- 
ginal references are very numerous, that “ all these 
shall the saints have in the life to come.” At the 
end is written, by the hand of the trarislator or 
transcriber, “ Hannah Gunston, 28 December, 
1691 ;” and on the back of the last page : 
“ A book may find him who a sermon flies, 
And turn delight into a sacrifice.” 
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| Has this MS. been printed?* Was not “J. 
| Gunston” the father of Thomas Gunston, who built 
Sir Thomas Abney's residence at Stoke Newing- 
ton; and of Mary Gunston, who became Lady 
Abney ? S. W. Rex. 


Rann lae 
| Beccles. 


Hlistory of Newspapers. — I have not seen “ N. 
& Q.” regularly for some time, but a friend informs 
me that a notice has appeared in a recent Number 
' of the intention of the writer to compile a History 
| of Newspapers. As I have been engaged in col- 
lecting materials for such a work for some years, 
—<deferred it till I ascertained how Mr. Knight 
| Hunt would handle the subject, — and have now 
resumed it, and have it nearly completed, I should 
be glad to know if your correspondent is still pro- 
ceeding with his task. &, A 


The Derwentwater Family.— Can M. R. be in- 
formed who is the heir of the Derwentwater 
family, as James the third earl, and Charles his 
brother, died without male issue ? 


Sir Charles Sedley. —Is there any picture or 
engraved portrait of him? If there is, I should 
be obliged by a description such as might enable 
me to decide whether a small picture in my pos- 
| session is a likeness of him. N.B. 





Minor Queries With Answers. 


“ Myrrour of the Worlde.” —I have before me a 
very old dwarf quarto volume in black letter, of 
which the title-page has been lost, and in which I 
an discover no date. The “Prologus” come 
mences thus: 


“In the name of ower sauiour criste Jesu, maker and 
redemour of al mikynd, S. Laurés adrewe, of y* towne 
of Calis, haue translated for Johnes doesborowe, booke 
prenter in the cite of Andwarpe, this psent volume, de- 
uyded in thre partes, which was neuer before in no ma- 
ternall langage prentyd ty! now.” 

The first part is called the “ Myrrour of the 
Worlde,” and treats of the creation of the earth, 
| astronomy, physics, the nature of heaven and 
hell, and the like. The second part treats “ To 
the lawde and prayse of Almighty God, of y* 
bestis and wormes on erthe, with their properties 

” The third part treats of “ Serpétys 





and vertues.” 
on y® erthe, fowles in y® ayre, and fisshes and 
monsters in the water.” The whole volume is 
profusely illustrated with a number of most 


[* This translation does not appear to have been pub- 
lished. A copy of the original work is in the Bodleian, ° 
entitled Apfelii Meditatio vite aterne, Germanice, 8y0., 
Breme, 1639. ] 
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strange and uncouth woodcuts. Can any of your 
readers inform me what is the proper title-page 
of this volume, and at what date it was printed ? 
Where can a perfect copy of it be seen? Isita 
book of rarity and value? Henry Kensrneton. 


[ This work is extremely rare: no copy is to be found 
either in the Bodleian or British Museum Catalogues. It 
was translated by Laurence Andrewe, a native of Calais, 
and some time printer at the sign of the Golden Cross, 
near the eastern end of Fleet Street, by the bridge which 
crossed the Fleet. It is entitled, “ The Wonderful Shape 
and Nature of Man, Beastes, Serpentes, Fowles, Fishes, 
and Monsters, translated out of diuers Authors, by Laur. 
Andrewe of Calis, and printed at Antwerpe, with Pictures 
by Joh. Doesborow ” (1510), fol. It appears to have been 
reprinted in London with the following title: The Myr- 
rour: and the Dyscrysscyon of the World, with many Mer- 
uaylles, London: no date, small folio. ] 

Who was Tom Thumb ? --1T learn from Sharon 
Turner's History of the Anglo-Saxons, that Tom 
Thumb was once a living character, and flourished 
in the reign of Edgar. Is anything farther known 
of him? I shall be grateful to any of your cor- 
respondents who may reply; and the more fully, 
the greater my gratitude. Sueripan Witson. 

Bath. 


[ Turner’s authority for connecting this renowned dwarf 
with King Edgar's court is Tom Hearne, who, in the 
Appendix to Benedictus Abbas, p. lv., states, that “ Robert 
Burton, the famous author of The Anatomy of Melancholy, 
was such a collector of little ludicrous pieces, which he 
gave, with a multitude of books of the best kind, to the 
Bodleian Library, one of which little pieces was The His- 
tory of Tom Thumb, which however looked upon as al- 
together fictitious, yet was certainly founded upon some 
authentic history, as being nothing else originally but a 
description of King Edgar’s dwarf.” Mr. Ritson, how- 
ever, thinks that Hearne was probably led to fix upon 
this monarch by some ridiculous lines, added about his 
own time, to introduce a spurious second and third part, 
namely, Dr. Wagstaffe’s Thomas Redivivus : or a Compleat 
History of the Life and Marvellous Actions of Tom Thumb, 
fol., 1729, which was written to ridicule the ballad of 
Chevy-Chase, by Mr. Addison, The piece given by Bur- 
ton to the Bodleian (Selden, Art. L. 79.) is the oldest 
copy known of this story: it is a small 8vo. in black 
letter, entitled “Zom Thumbe his Life and Death : where- 
in is declared many maruailous acts of manhood, full of 
wonder and strange merriments. Which little knight 
lived in King Arthur’s time, and famous in the Court of 
Great Brittaine. London: printed for John Wright, 
1630.” It commences thus: — 

“In Arthur’s court Tom Thumbe did liue, 
A man of mickle might, 
The best of all the table round, 
And eke a doughty knight: 
“ His stature but an inch in height, 
Or quarter of a span ; 
Then thinke you not this little knight 
Was prou’d a valiant man?” 


This piece has been reprinted, with some biographical 
notices, in Joseph Ritson’s Pieces of Ancient Popular 
Poetry, 12mo., 1791, p. 93.] 


Count Borowlaski.— The celebrated Polish 
dwarf, Count Borowlaski, spent the latter days of 
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| his life in Durham, and is said to have died there. 


| sisters, some of them above six feet. 


Can any of your readers inform me in what year 
the Count died, at what age, and where he was 
buried ? He was alive in 1828. G. H. L. 


[Count Borowlaski, the celebrated Polish dwarf, died 
at his residence, the Bank's Cottage, near Durham, on 
September 5, 1837, aged ninety-eight. His remains were 
placed near those of the late Mr. Stephen Kemble, in the 
nine altars in Durham Cathedral. The person of the 
Count, though of diminutive formation, was of the com- 
pletest symmetry, his height being short of thirty-six 
inches. In former times he travelled on the Continent, 
as well as in the United Kingdom. About sixty years 
ago, having been casually seen by some of the preben- 
daries of Durham, he was prevailed upon by that body to 
take up his abode in the above cottage for life, they en- 
gaging to allow him a handsome income, which he en- 
joved up to his death. The Count was an excellent wit 
and humorist, and full of information as to foreign parts, 
as well as being acquainted with several languages, which 
made his company much courted by the gentry of the 
city and neighbourhood. When young he married. It 
is rather remarkable that the Count had brothers and 
Mr. Bonomi, the 


| architect, took a full cast of him.—Gent. Mag., Oct. 1837, 
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Mrs. Pilkington's “ Memoirs.” —I have lately 
looked into Zhe Memoirs of Mrs. Letitia Pilking- 
ton, wife to the Rev. Mr. Matth. Pilkington, 
written by herself, 2 vols. 8vo., Dublin, 1748. It 
is a curious production of its kind, and contains 
many anecdotes of Dean Swift and his contempo- 
raries in Ireland; but it is not by any means 
suitable for general reading. Is it a narrative of 


facts? and if so, who was Mrs. Pilkington? Any 
information will oblige. ABHBA. 


{ Mrs. Pilkington’s Memoirs are written with great 
sprightliness and wit, and describe the different humours 
of mankind very naturally; but they must, as to facts 
(says Chalmers), be read with the caution necessary in 
the Apologies of the Bellamys and Baddelys of our own 
day. Mrs. Pilkington was the intimate friend of Swift 
(see Scott's edition of Swift’s Works) who thought very 
highly of her intellectual faculties, of which her power of 
memory would seem to have been the most remarkable, 
if it be true, as stated, that she was able to repeat almost 
the whole of Shakspeare by heart. Consult Cibber’s 
Lives; Biographica Dramatica; and any of our Biogra- 
phical Dictionaries for her personal history. ] 


Credence Table. — So much is now heard about 
a credence table, that I think it would be well to 
know the right meaning of the word. I am in- 
clined to think too much meaning is attached to 
it. Perhaps some of your correspondents will en- 
lighten us, E. S. W. 

Norwich. 

[ The derivation of this word has been lately discussed 
in The Times. One writer states, that “the word is of 
Italian derivation, and is used in ordinary conversation. 
La credenza means nothing more than a small cupboard 
or shelf in any handy situation, serving to stow away 
any odd matters that may be wanted at a moment's no- 
tice. La credenza is not necessarily a piece of religious 
furniture, nor has it any connexion with religious rites 
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per se. There is la credenza dell ultare, la credenza del 
battisterio, la credenza dell’ olio santo, and there is a cre- 
denza in everybody’s chamber.” 
that “ Credence, French ; credenza, Italian ; Kredentz, Ger- 
man; and eredentia, Latin, all mean, primarily, a cup- 
board, press, or pantry, and are probably derived from credo, 
credendum, a place of trust. 
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Another correspondent, | 


We find in Baretti’s Jtalian | 


Dictionary, ‘ Credenza, armario, dove si ripongon le cose da | 


mangiare, —a buttery or pantry.’ Cotgrave translates 
‘ Credence, silver plate, or a cupboard of silver plate.’ 
Menage, in his Dictionnaire Etymologique, gives us ‘ Cre- 
dence, a buffet or sideboard, on which silver plate is 
placed; of late, we say in France a credensier for a butler, 
and it is to be found in that sense in Rabelais. Kredentz, 
in German, signifies a buffet.’ Duacange distinguishes the 
primary and secondary senses: ‘ Credentia, abacus, ta- 
bula seu mensa, in qué vasa ad convivia reponuntur, vel 
etiam mensula que vasa altaris continet.’ And even the 
Ceremoniale Romanum carries the matter no higher: — 
‘ Credentiam appellant mensam, supra quam vasa argentea 
sive aurea ad convivium opportuna preparantur: et simi- 
liter in divinis, supra quam ad sacrificandum necessaria 
continentur,’ ””] 


Discovery of the Safety-Valve.—In The Times 
of Wednesday, February 6, it is stated that “the 
safety-valve of the steam-engine was discovered 
by a boy in his anxiety to get away from his work 
to play at marbles.” Where can I meet with the 
particulars of this incident ? L. S. 

[The name of the lad was Humphrey Potter, a cock-boy, 
as he was called. The incident is recorded in Lardner’s 
work, The Steam-Engine Explained, edit. 1840, p.71.] 





Replies. 
THE DE WITS: 
(2™ S. i. 35.) 


Historians dispose of Tichelaer briefly as “an 
infamous barber,” or “un _ scélérat.” I have 
searched for something more precise of the wit- 
ness on whose sole, and not uncontradicted evi- 
dence, Cornelius De Wit was put to the torture 
and condemned, and I think a short account of 
him, taken from original sources, may be accept- 
able. 

Tichelaer’s services were amply paid for. 
High Court of Holland declared him blameless, 
and decreed him costs in the prosecution of Cor- 
nelius De Wit; and afterwards, on his repre- 
sentation that some persons persisted in calling 


TICHELAER,. 


him hard names — een notorien vagabond ende en | 


infaem persoon 't welch alsoo het suppliant niet staet 
te lijden — certified formally, on the 17th October, 
1672, that he had acted as an honourable man; 
still, as his patriotism was doubted, he published, 
not on his own account, but for those friends to 
whom his good name was dear, a statement en- 
titled : 

“ Waarchtig Verhael van *t gepasseerde in en omtrent 
de zaken tusschen Wilhelm Tichelaer, Mr. Chirugen tot 


The | 


| and fraud. 
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Piershil en Mr. Cornelius De Wit Ruart van Putten, 
nopende de conspiratie tegens syn Hoogheijt den Heer 
Prins van Orangen. 4to. pp. 30., 1672.” 

On the back of the title-page is a caution that 
no copies are genuine but those which bear the 
author's initials, W. T. 

He states, that he was born at Old Beyerland, 
of a good family, and was about thirty years old 
at the time of writing, well proportioned, above 
the middle height, a lover (liebhaber) of the re- 
formed religion, and a surgeon practising at 
Piershil. He also practised as a barber, for he 
says the lord (heer) of Piershil owed him five 
guldens, and the mayor ten guldens, for shaving 
(raseren), and because he asked for his money, 
they took away his oflice of surgeon to the poor 
of Piershil. Probably there was something more 
than simple dunning, as he was prosecuted and 
condemned, for insulting the lord and the mayor, 
to make honourable and profitable reparation,— 
honourable, in asking pardon on his knees of God 
and the prosecutors; profitable, in paying a fine of 
ten guldens to the poor of Piershil, and twenty- 
five to the Ruart van Putten, with all the costs. 
He says that to complain of this judgment he 
sought an interview with the Ruart, Cornelius De 
Wit, at his house at Dordrecht. He had been 
before the court of Piershil on charges of rape 
In 1670, he had offered marriage to 
one Janneken Eeuwouts, but, being rejected, he 
urged his suit so offensively that she left the town 
and placed herself under the protection of a widow 
lady at Dordrecht. Tichelaer sent two men with 
a forged letter, to the effect that her aunt was 


| dangerously ill, and wished her to return with 


them. She complied, and they put her on board 


| a boat, and left her with Tichelaer, who used much 


violence, and was stopped only by a storm, which 
obliged him to land. For this outrage proceed- 
ings were taken, and still pending when he called 
upon the Ruart. 

The fraud was on his maidservant, Cornelia 
Pleunen, who sued him for her wages. He swore 


| to a set-off to a greater amount, for bleedings and 





medicines, but was disbelieved, and ordered to 
pay debt and costs. He was also charged with 
having forged a certificate of his good morals, 
attendance at church, and skill as a surgeon; but 
I do not find that he was prosecuted for this. 
Possibly these antecedents were not known to 
those who arrested the Ruart on Tichelaer’s in- 
formation; but proof of all was tendered to the 
High Court, while it was deliberating on putting 
the Ruart to the torture. Tichelaer, in proof of 
the truth of his charges, offered to be tortured 
against the Ruart. I do not know whether that 
was allowable by the practice of the court, but 
the wife and friends of the Ruart, in their memo- 
rial, object to it as unequal, because Tichelaer, 
being a surgeon, could fortify (verharden) himself 
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against suffering by taking medicine. They might G. de Witte, describing the outrages of the mob 


have added that he was twenty years younger 
than the Ruart. Probably, when he made the 
offer he knew that it would not be accepted. 
Tichelaer’s account of his iffterview with the 
Ruart is full and precise. He was a perfect 
stranger. The Ruart was sick in bed, yet at once 


proposed to him to assassinate the Prince of | 


Orange. I shall not repeat this, as it is to be 
found in common books. ‘The Ruart’s wife, sus- 
pecting his purpose to be an attack upon her hus- 
band, left the bedroom-door ajar, and ordered a 
servant to watch. He did so, and swore to a 
conversation which has the merit of probability. 
Tichelaer offered to communicate secrets, and the 
Ruart refused to hear anything that was not good 
(indien 't wat goets was), upon which, Tichelaer, 
after another attempt, wished him “good day” 
and departed. This was stated by the servant in 
the presence of three persons, immediately. The 
interview lasted less than a quarter of an hour. 
Tichelaer did not give his information for eight 
days. 

When the mob had surrounded the prison, 
Tichelaer seems to have gone in and out at his 
pleasure, and he addressed them from a window, 
erying, “ Courage, mes amis! ce chien et son frére 
vont sortir tout-h-I'heure. Empéchez-les. Le 
temps presse, vengez vous de ces coquins, qui ont 
plus de cent complices.” — Basnage, ii. 307. I 
do not find that he took any manual part in the 
murder, nor that he appeared in public affairs till 


he applied to the High Court by petition to vindi- | 


eate his character. 
court which condemned Cornelius De Wit should 
have treated him favourably. Commissions were 
issued to enquire into the judgments of the court 
of Piershil, and they were reversed. Copies are 
given in Tichelaer's statement, the peroration of 
which I copy, having tried to translate freely 
and literally, but finding my English wholly in- 
alequate to represent the original : 


“En of nu schoon de bitse Nyd, in haer, slibberig en | 


stinckend hol gedoocken nedersettende, niet en nock 
rusten haer vuyle tanden stomp te knagen op het lijf 
van haer eygen gunstligen, en ’t uvtgesoogen fenyn 
tegen ons uit te braeken, om onze onnoselheyt verder te 
bespoeten ; so sullen wy ons daer tegen wapenen met het 
sap van een sincere conscientie vermengt sijnde met de 
wel rieckenden orangen balsam; cu op Cerberus ons quam 
nen te blaffen, een broeck van ’t selve compositum in sijn 
holle kealen werpen, als so hy daer an borsten, en sullen 
alsoo al de vergiftige pylen die op ons verder souden mogen 
afschooten worden door eenich Helsch gedroght, cou- 
rageusement onder de genade Gods van onse lyve aff- 
schudden.” 


I do not know who were the friends for whose 
satisfaction Tichelaer published this statement ; 
but I cannot refrain from quoting an anecdote of 
one who claimed, and certainly deserved, him as a 
friend, The author of Za Vie et la Mort de C.et 


It is not surprising that the | 


on the dead bodies, says: 

“Un autre encore, voulant faire voir qu'il étoit un 

ennemi des De Witte, coupa au Ruart un morceau de chair 
vers la hanche, en disant, ‘ J’ai résolu de rotir ce morceau, 
pour le manger avec mon ami Tichelaer, quand je sgaurois 
de crever sur le champ.’”—Tom. ii. p. 250. 
Tichelaer enjoyed for a long time the “orange 
balsam of good odour,” which he so handsomely 
acknowledges. Enumerating the rewarded assas- 
sins, Basnage says : 

“ Tichelaer fut partagé plus honorablement. II eut la 
charge de substitut au Baillage de Putten, qui lui avoit 
été promise, et obtint une pension des états, qui lui fut ex 
actement payée pendant la vie du Prince d’Orange ; mais 
aprés la mort de son altesse on la lui dta. Privé de cette 
pension, sur laquelle étoit fondée sa subsistance, il seroit 
mort de faim, si la Diaconie de la Haye ne l’avoit assisté, 
Il tomba sur ses vieunx jours dans la derniére pauvrete¢, et 
mourut tres mis‘rablement, et d’une maladie affreuse.” 
—Tom. ii. p. 328. 

In vol. ii. p. 232. of Beknopte Historie van 't 
Vaderland, Amsterdam, 1786, it is said that 
Tichelaer, in his old age, was seen on crutches, 
begging in the streets of the Hague; that he lived 
in perpetual disquiet (ongerustheid), and some- 
times confessed in confidence that he had falsely 
accused the Ruart, and caused the death of the 
two brothers. He died at the Hague about. 1714. 
The book is anonymous, and gives no authorities, 
but is well arranged, and seems to be carefully 
written. , 

The best history of these affairs is in Basnage’s 
Annales des Provinces Unies, 2 tom. folio, La Haye, 
1719. It is well condensed in the 7th vol. of the 
History of England, in Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclo- 





| pedia, in which, however, there is one error de- 
| serving correction : 


“ The disfigured remains were hung on a gallows by 
the heels. The person who acted the part of hangman, 
observing the pastor of the Hague, said ‘M. le Ministre, 
sont ils assez hauts?’ ‘Non,’ replied the minister of 
the Gospel, ‘pendez ce grand coquin un echélon plus 
haut.’ ” 

Basnage says “un pasteur.” The Hague had 
many pastors. One only ventured to express, in 
his pulpit, disapprobation of the murders, and he 
was speedily silenced. 

At. p. 35. I have stated August 22 as the day of 
the murder; it should be the 20th: and the Bek- 
nopte Historie, above cited, describes the torture 


+ as severe, and says that it took place on the 19¢h. 


H. B. C. 
U. U. Club. 





Although the subject of this Note may afford 
neither interest nor information to some of your 
correspondents, it will enable me to put a Query. 
I have in my possession a 12mo. vol. of 296 pages, 
with an engraved title, Bibliotheca Wittiana, 
Pars 1. A second title, in letter-press, informs us 
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{ 
that it is the catalogue of the magnificent library | 


of John de Witt, son of John, counsellor and 
syndic of Holland, and keeper of the great seal : 
Illius auctio habebitur Dordraci in edibus defuncti 
20 Octobris, 1701. At the back of this is the | 
order of the sale, which was to take place on Oct. 
20, 21, 22, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29,31; Nov. 1, 2,3, 
4, 5, and following days. . A preface to the reader, 
by J. G. Grevius records the zeal of “ Joannes 
de Witt” in collecting books; but, that his un- 
timely death, and that of his wife, leaving three 
children “ statis tenerrime,” was the reason that 
their guardians determined “hance incomparabilem 
bibliothecam publice vendere, ne aut furtis lacera- 
retur, aut hominum temporumque injuria cor- 
ruimperetur.” 
This volume includes books in folio and in 
quarto; of the former there are 1307 lots, and of 
the latter 2773. As may be expected, it includes 
copies of many rare and valuable works; but I | 
much regret that I have not that portion of the 
catalogue which contains “ libri manuscripti, nu- 
mismata et alia prisci temporis monumenta.” My 
reason for this regret is the greater because my 
copy is interleaved, and has the price at which 
it was sold placed opposite every lot. No. 2218. is 
Jac. de Witt, uytdrukzels van Godvrugtige gedagten, 
Dord., 1674; and my Query is, Was the owner 
of this library son of the great John de Witt? and 
was the author of the book just named one of the 
family ? B. H. C. 





GENERAL RICHARD WALL. 


(1* S. viii. 318.) 


On looking over your delightful Miscellany, I 
find a Query respecting this gentleman. ‘The | 
Query I shall be able to answer to H.’s satisfac- | 
tion. I refer him to the fourth volume of Coxe’s 
Memoirs of the Kings of Spain of the House of 
Bourbon, where he will find the particulars of the 
whole political career of this distinguished Irish- 
man, and also some details of his earlier and more 
private life. In his youth, like many other Ca- 
tholic Irishmen of good family, he entered the 
military service of Spain. He was a volunteer on 
board the fleet which invaded Sicily in 1718, and 
signalised himself in the naval combat with Ad- 
miral Byng. He afterwards served with the 
Spanish army which placed Don Carlos on the 
throne of Naples. He next attracted the notice 
of the minister Patifio, and from this his diplo- 
matic career must be dated ; for not long after he 
had the opportunity of distinguishing himself in | 
foreign missions, and particularly in England ; and 
finally he overthrew and succeeded the great 
Ensenada in office. Throughout the reign of 
Ferdinand VI. he preserved peace between this 
country and Spain, and when on the accession of | 


Charles III., and the’ signing of the “ Family 
Compact,” war broke out between the two coun- 
tries, he discharged his duties ably and manfully 
up to the peace of 1763. In the following year 
he retired from office, and died in 1778. He left 
no issue; a collateral descendant of his was mar- 
ried to Charles Coote, LL.D., of the College of 
Advocates, London. Mr. Macaulay, with his 
usual graphic force, describes the splendid position 
of the self-exiled Irishman — Don Ricardo Wall, 
as the Spaniards delighted to call him — but as in 
the case of other celebrities of the same country, 
he is unable fully to recognise the merits of the 


general. H. C.C. 





SAMARITANS==SHOMERIM, 
(2 §. i. 72.) 
The inquiry of Mr. Hussey may perhaps be 
best answered by replying to the argument of Dr. 
Wilson (Lands of the Bible, ii. 697.), who ob- 


| jects to the claim of the Shomerim as descendants 


of Jacob, Joseph, Ephraim, and Manasseh (Jo- 
sephus, Ant, x1. viii. 6.; Eichhorn’s Rep., ix. 21.). 
Dr. Wilson has, however, stated the argument 
very fairly in favour of such claim; and also his 
objections very fully and candidly. The question 
is far too interesting to biblical critics to be left 
in doubt, if any certainty can be attained. The 
radical error of Dr. Wilson is a conclusion that 
no Shomar (Israelite) was left in Samaria after 
the captivity, the converse of which is stated in 


| 2 Kings xvii. 27, 28., and 2 Chr. xxx. 6.11.* It was 


not probable, scarcely possible, short of a miracle, 
that all the ten tribes, without exception of some 
individuals, should be transplanted into Babylonia. 
The peoples sent thence to supply the place of the 
Israelites in Samaria were already observers of 
the Sabbath (Josephus, Ant., xu. v. 5.), and are 
termed Cuthzoi by Josephus, but by the Greeks 
Samaritans (Ant., 1x. xiv. 3.). The Samaritans 
occupied the city Shomeron; but the Shomeronim 
(2 Kings xvii. 29.) must not be confounded with 
the Shomerim, as Dr. Wilson has done. They are 
as distinct as the 12,000 Arabs and 100 Shomerim 
of Sichem now are. The Shomerim (Wilson, ii. 
45.), commonly called Samaritans by biblical 
critics, have been for 2500 years inhabitants of 
Sichem (=Neapolis=Nablus), close to Mount 
Gerizim, their Kiblah, as Jerusalem is that of the 
Jews, and Mecca that of the Moslem. The peo- 


| ple, according to Josephus, amongst whom the 


Lord sent lions, were the Cuthzoi, not the Shome- 
rim: the former, and not the Shomerim (Ezra iv. 
9.), were the people who interfered to prevent the 
building of a temple at Jerusalem, and their di- 
plomatic despatch, as preserved by Ezra (iv. 11— 


* I have adopted Jahn’s chronology. 
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16.), is more explicit than like documents of the 
present age. It is absurd to suppose, with Dr. 
Wilson, that the Shomerim desired to join in 
building a temple for the Jews at Jerusalem ; for 
they have never yet given up the point that Ge- 
rizim, and not Jerusalem, was the dwelling-place 
of Jehovah. The pleaders for Gerizim (Josephus, 
Ant., xi. iii. 4.) were put to death, a different 
honorarium from that of modern pleaders at the 
bar of justice. The rancorous hatred is a fact, 
and its causes are numerous. Dr. Wilson quotes 
the discourse of Jesus with the woman of Samaria 
as opposed to the claims of the Shomerim. But 
this objection is easily explained. Our Saviour, 
who confined his mission exclusively to Israelites, 
visited the Shomerim two days, and allowed his 
disciples to deal with them as Israelites (Matt. x. 
6., John iv. 5.). The woman with whom He con- 
versed urged the same claims (John iv. 9, 12. 20. 
25.) as Salamah ibn Tobiah did to Dr. Wilson 
(Lands of the Bible, ii. 48.). These our Lord did 
not deny, but (John iv. 21.) includes the Shome- 
rim and Jews together as Israelites. The state- 
ment that “salvation was of the Jews” (v. 22.) 
means that the Messiah was to be of the tribe of 
Judah (Jews). ‘The hour, however, has not yet 
come when the Israelites neither in Gerizim nor 
at Jerusalem (v. 21.) shall worship the Father. 
That time may be looked for when the Pope, 
France, and Austria shall possess Palestine, and 
drive out both the Jews and the remnant of 
Israel. Jesus rejected the Kiblah of the Shome- 
rim (John iv. 22.), but not their claim as de- 
scendants of Jacob, whose well they possessed. 
It is remarkable that, to this Shomerith, Jesus 
openly declared himself the Messiah (v. 26.) of 
whom she spake, although He had withheld that 
declaration to the Jews. (See Kuinoel in loco.) 
The Shomerim believe in a day of resurrection 
and judgment, which some of the Jews (the Sad- 
ducees) denied. But setting aside the negative, 
what are the positive proofs of their claims? These 
may be found in the authorities before quoted 
(“N. & Q.” 1" S. viii. 626.), and in Dr. Wilson: 
they comprise genealogy, physiological characters, 
liturgical ceremonies, the possession of ancient 
lands, wells, tombs, architectural remains, coins, 
and traditions; contemporary history, as Jose- 
phus, the New Testament, Epiphanius, Eusebius, 
or Jerome ; a language and literature; but, above 
all, the custody of the Pentateuch, from which they 
derive their name Shomerim, keepers or preservers 
of the Mosaic law. There are persons in Egypt 
and India who claim to be Shomerim and de- 
scendants of Isracl. The present Shomerim of 
Sichem are reduced to twenty families. Their 
function appears to be nearly accomplished, — 
that of handing down the text of Moses, from 
which the Alexandrine version in Greek was 


made (Eich., A. 7, ii. § 387.), pure to this remote 


[2e¢ §, No 8., Fes. 23. 56. 
age, to be fixed in the permanency of modern 


typography. T. J. Bucxron. 
Lichfield. 





ODE ON THE BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE. 
(2™ S. i. 54—55.) 


I hope to be able, in a few days, to furnish 
Asuaa with the information he desires regarding 
Dr. Millar's letter in support of Wolfe's claims to 
the authorship of the well-known ode on the 
death of Sir John Moore. 

In the meantime I have referred to my file of 
Currick’s Morning Post for 1815, and in which I 
believe the ode originally appeared. I found the 
poem after a little delay, and as it may interest 
Anupa and other of your readers to see the 
original preamble and signature, I send it. The 
initials are, as you may perceive, “W.C.” Wil- 
liam Cowper was dead at this time, so he may be 
regarded as hors de combat. It is curious that 
the memoir of Wolfe in Wills’s Zilustrious and Dis- 
tinguished Irishmen, makes no mention of the ode 
on the burial of Sir John Moore, and on which 
his literary celebrity can alone rest. Byron con- 
sidered it the finest ode in the language. My 
opinion is that Wolfe, and no one else, wrote it. 
He may possibly have intended the initials to in- 
dicate “* Wolfe —Clerk,” or, what is much more 
likely, a typographical transposition of the letters 
may have occurred. The signature, however, is 
worthy the notice of all those who dispute Mr. 
Wolfe's parentage of the ode. 

Witt Joun Fitz-Patrick. 


“ The following lines were written by a Student of Trinity 
College, on reading the affecting account of the Burial of 
Sir John Moore, in the Edinburgh Annual Register. 


“ Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 

As his corse to the rampart we hurried ; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot, 
O’er the }rave where our hero we buried. 


“ We buried him darkly, at dead of night, 
The sods with our bayonets turning — 
By the struggling moonbeam’s misty light, 
And the lantern dimly burning. 


“ No useless coffin enclosed his breast *, 
Nor in sheet nor in shroud we bound him; 
But he lay like a warrior taking his rest, 
With his martial cloak around him. 


“ Few and short were the prayers we said, 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow ; 
But we steadfastly gaz‘d on the face of the dead, 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 


“ We thought, as we hollowed his narrow bed, 
And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 
That the foe and the stranger would tread o’er his 
head, 
And we far away on the billow! 





* « Wound ” in most editions. 
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S « Lightly they’ ‘ll talk of the spirit that’s gone, 

And o’er his cold ashes upbraid him ; 
But little he’ll reck if they let him sleep on, 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 


“ But half of our heavy task was done, 
When the clock toll’d the hour* for retiring, 
And we heard the distant and random gun, 
That the foe was sullenly f firing. 


“ Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 
From the field of his fame fresh and gory — 
We carved not a line, we raised not a stone, 
But we left him alone with his glory. 
“w.c” 





Since I despatched my paper on the Sir John 
Moore ode, I was apprised of the existence of a re- 
markable letter, at present preserved in the Royal 
Irish Academy, which cannot fail to establish 
Wolfe’s claims to the authorship much more 
satisfactorily than the Rev. Dr. Millar's article, 
inquired after by Apuna. I obtained access on 
this day to the letter in question, and transcribed 
any matter which it contains exclusive of the ode 
itself. 

The document is, strictly speaking, the frag- 
ment of a letter only, the first sheet having been 
lost. 

“T have completed the burial of Sir John Moore, and 
will here inflict it upon you. You have no one but your- 
self to blame for praising the two stanzas that I told you 
so much. 

(Here follows the ode.) 

“Pray write soon. You may direct as usual to Col- 
lege, and it will follow me to the country. Give my love 
to Armstrong, and believe me, 

“My dear John, 
“ Ever yours, 
“ CHARLES WOLFE. 

“T again say, remember Constantia’s character is to be 
drawn among the rest. You will pardon me for being 
particular about any message from that quarter.” 

( Superscription.) 
“ John Taylor, Esq., 
“ At the Rev. Mr. Armstrong's, 
“ Clonoulty, 
“ Cashel.” 

The letter bears no date in MS., but the post- 
marks are, first a large “10,” and secondly, 
“Sep. 9, 1816.” The foregoing matter has been 
accurately transcribed from the original letter. 

The secretary to the institution recommended 





Wolfe's, and of Taylor, to whom the letter is ad- 
dressed. Moore, Campbell, Byron, and Barry 
Cornwall, have each in turn got the credit of this 
magnificent poem. The various surmises as to 
the author, in Medwin’s Conversations with Lord 
Byron, are amusing. The Rev. Charles Wolfe 
died at an early age in 1827. 

Wutuiam Joun Firz-Parricx. 

Booterstoun, Dublin. 





ARMORIAL BEARINGS OF CLERE FAMILY. 
(1* S. xii. 84. 151.) 


I am much obliged to the Rev. W. M. Cam- 
Pron for giving me reasons for assigning two of 
these shields; but as several still remain unap- 
propriated, I am glad of the opportunity of a new 
series of “ N. & Q.” to repeat my desiderata. To 
be as brief as possible, I want the families bearing 
the following arms, and their probable connection 
with the Cleres. The tinctures I cannot give, as 
I have only the brass to guide me; but I shall be 
happy to forward any heraldic correspondent 
rubbings of them. 

1. On a chevron, three estoiles. 

2. Three roses, two and one. 
Norfolk family bearing this is Southwell. 
what connection with the Cleres ? 

3. On a bend three mascles. Query, Carleton, 
Peart, or Pert, and connection ? 

I have lately examined the fine altar-tomb of 
Sir Edward Clere in Blickling Church, Norfolk, 
which contains in sixteen panels emblazoned 
shields of the descents of Clere. 

1. Cleremont, who came into England with 
William the Conqueror. 

2. Clere [Arg. on a fesse az. three eagles dis- 

layed or] impales Patele, or, three spears sa. 
The Lord Clarrey, or Clere, married a daughter 
of Godfrey, Earl of Patele. 

. Clere impales Martel. 

. Clere impales Amberfield. 

. Clere impales Molyns. 

. Clere quarters Ormesby. 

. Clere quarters Ormesby and impales Snecke. 
. Clere quarters Ormesby and Snecke, and 


The only 
Query, 


@OaIQ Om CO 


| impales Westlesse. 


me to consult the Proceedings of the Royal Irish | 


Academy for 1844, and I there found, at p. 89., 
the history of Mr. Wolfe's letter. Dr. Anster, on 
the part of Dr. Luby, T.T.C.D., read a paper 


twelve years since at one of the evening meetings 


of the Academy, stating that Dr. Luby found the | 


letter among the papers of a deceased brother, 
who was a college friend of the Rev. Charles 





* “Struck the note” usually. 
+ “Suddenly ” is generally, but improperly, substi- 
tuted for this word. 


9. Clere quarters Ormesby, Snecke, and West- 
lesse, and impales Somerton. 

10. Clere and his quarters impales Filby. 

11. Clere, &c. impales Wichingham. 

12. Clere, Ormesby, Snecke, ‘Ormesby, West- 
lesse, and Wichingham impales "Branche. 

13. Clere, &c. as before, impaling Udale, quar- 
tering Rees and Rusteyn. 

14. Clere and his quarters, viz. Ormesby, 
Snecke, Westlesse, Wichingham, Somerton, Udale, 
and his two quarters of Rees and Rusteyn, im- 
paling Boleyn. 
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These are the bearings of Sir Robert Clere, on 
whose brass are the shields I seek to be informed 
of. He married first, Anne, daughter of Sir Wm. 
Hopton, and second, Alice, daughter of Sir Wm. 
Boleyn, of Blicking, and aunt of Queen Anne 
Boleyn. He attended Henry VIII. in his inter- 
view with Francis I. at the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold. 

15. Clere and his quarters impaling Tyrrel, 
with a martlet sa. for difference. 

16. Clere, &c. impaling Fulmerstone. 

As these give only the direct line, the unknown 
families will be found in some collateral branches 
of the family. I have an obscure recollection of 
some family bearing the arms of the city of Lon- 
don, but with different tinctures; they occur 
among these shields. 

Will any correspondent kindly furnish me with 
a rubbing of the brass of ‘Thomas Clere, in the 
north side of the chancel of St. Mary's, Lambeth ? 
I will gladly repay the act in hind. 

E. 8, Tayror. 

Ormesby St. Margaret. 

[A member of the London and Middlesex Archmolo- 
gical Society has kindly offered to furnish the rubbing. } 





PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Application of Photography to the Copying of Ancient 
Documents, Prints, Pictures, Coins, &c. — Several letters 
having lately appeared in The Times upon the above 
subject, which is one in which I have had considerable 
experience, I beg leave, in reply to several correspondents, 
to make the following observations. 

I consider there is no difficulty whatever in obtaining 
a perfect fac-simile of nearly every ancient manuscript ; 
and if the copy is to be made of one half or about three- 
fifths the size, then an entire book may be copied with- 
out in any way disturbing it; but in case of a transcript 
of the exact size, it is needful that great flatness of sur- 
face should be exhibited to the lens, and it would be re- 
quired to pin or otherwise fix the object, that this state 
of even surface may be produced. 

I do not meet with documents of the bright blue spoken 
of by Mr. Claudet, or of the “ gamboge yellow ” to which 
my friend Professor Delamotte refers. It is true you 
occasionally meet with a brilliantly illuminated capital 
letter, into the composition of which burnished gold and 
cobalt blue enter; but then there is a sufficient difference 
for the tint of the vellum ground to make the photograph 
perfectly useful and beautiful at the same time. I may 
call to your recollection an entire page of a manuscript 
relating to Sussex which I perfectly copied about four 
years since, the original being in the possession of Mr. 

urrant Cooper, In that early specimen there are many 
colours, and the result was most satisfactory. I believe 
that many of our best photographers fail from not using 
chemicals suitable for the purpose. ‘The collodion adapted 
for the rapid production of a portrait from life is ill suited 
for a fac-simile, where length of time is of no consequence. 
I believe an old mixed collodion originally made sensitive 
with a compound of iodide and bromide of ammonium 
produces the most satisfactory results. But in general 
any old collodion is to be preferred to that recently mixed. 





All the fine lines in a delicate engraving, or the up-strokes 
of writing, become obliterated when a too rapidly act- 
ing collodion is used. I expose a light object, say a 
page of an ordinary printed book, when to be reduced one- 
half in size, for about three minutes; but twelve or fifteen 
minutes will be required when the full size is to be ac- 
complished, and a longer time still if the object copied is 
to be magnified. I presume that a single lens is being 
used. The double-combination lenses will succeed in half 
the above time; but then the surface covered in accurate 
definition of focus is comparatively small. When a single 
lens is used, no diaphragm is required beyond that usually 
used. But a double achromatic lens gives much greater 
roundness and beauty, provided the front lens is much 
stopped off by means of a diaphragm. 

The pieture is to be developed in the usual way, with 
a very weak solution of pyrogallic acid, and very freely 
dashed over the surface of the collodion, for otherwise 
stains will be produced from its having become more dry 
than ordinary, from the mere length of time employed 
since it was taken from the bath. 

The picture being cleaned perfectly from the hypo, 
may have little of a negative character in it; but now by 
freely passing over it a portion, according to the size of 
your plate, of a mixture composed of 2 drachms of 
the bichloride of mercury, 2 drachms of chloride of am- 
monia, dissolved in 10 ounces of common water, a great 
ehange takes place, and a blueish tint will come over it. 
Wash it quickly and perfectly again, and pour over at 
once a solution of hyposulphate of soda, 5 grains to the 
ounce of water, The most intense black is now produced ; 
and, the negative being washed and varnished as other 
negatives, the plate is finished, and is perfectly perma- 
nent, from which an unlimited number of positives can be 
taken, without any deterioration. In offering these re- 
marks, I am well aware that, to all experienced photo- 
graphers, they ought to be well known; but, as is evident 
from the correspondence which leads me to make this 
communication, success has not always attended their 
endeavours. In conclusion, let me add, that this process 
is applicable to the production of photographic copies, 
not merely of MSS. on vellum and paper, but of engrav- 
ings, medals, seals, oil-paintings, and, in short, of all 
similar objects. Any of your antiquarian readers, possess- 
ing objects of interest, of which they may desire copies, 
I shall be happy at all times to advise as to the most 
ready means of accomplishing their wishes. 

Hvueu W. DiAmonp. 

Wandsworth. 


[ This valuable communication from Dr. DiaMonp, the 
importance of which can hardly be exaggerated, was ac- 
companied by a photograph, representing on one sheet 
copies of four documents of very different dates and 
condition, both as respects the colour of the parchments, 
and the fading of the ink —all taken at the same time. 
The first is of the date of Henry VII.; the second of 
Henry VIII.; the third of Edward VI. (the parchment 
of which is as dark a brown as parchment can well be); 
the last is a document dated in the reign of Elizabeth, 
Nothing can be more perfect than these copies. It is al- 
most difficult to believe that they are copies, and not ori- 
ginal documents. But that our readers may form their 
own4udgment on this point, the photograph is left for in- 
spection at the office in Fleet Street. 

Since the above was written, we have received a note 
from Dr, DiAMonpD, announcing that he has just made a 
most successful copy of a page of MS., in which the red, 
gold, and blue are all of the proper degree of tint. — Ep. 
“N. & Q.”] 
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Replies ta Minor Queries. 


James Mead (2™ §. i. 94.) — If R. J. will favour 
me with his address, I shall be happy to send him 
a clue whereby to get at James Mead. 

E. P. Henstow. 


Suchet in der Schrifft (2™ S. i. 76.) — The 


| 


words, “ Das Fleisch geliistet wider den Geist, und | 


den Geist wider das Fleisch,” are decidedly un- 
grammatical as they stand; and the answer given 
in “N. & Q.” merely suggests another mode of 
expression, which would be indeed grammatical, 
but which is clearly inadmissible in the German 
text. There can be little doubt that den is a mis- 
take which has crept in, and might be unhesitat- 
ingly corrected by reference to the Danish and 
Dutch versions. The Danish reads thus: “ Thi 


kidet begierer imod aanden, men aanden imod | 


kidet.” The Dutch version is: “ Het vleesch 
begeert tegen den Geest, ende de Geest tegen het 
vieesch.” 
the sentence is similarly constructed, and it is 


In both these correlative languages | 


most probable that Luther's German originally | 


stood in the same way. r. ©. 


[ We must abide by our former reply, and maintain its 
grammatical accuracy, in which we are supported by 
Adelung, Grimm, Becker, Kehrein, indeed by every Ger- 
man grammarian of repute. The Danish and Dutch 
texts are not in point. The article in Danish is inflected 
in the genitive only, and begieren in the one language, 
and begeeren in the other, are active verbs. ‘The cele- 


pages of that wonderful book In Memoriam, on 
which it is almost impossible to bestow too much 
study and admiration, so profound are the 
thoughts, and so exquisite the expression of them. 
It may be interesting to the admirers of Tennyson 
to compare the stanzas in v1.: — 


“ Oh father, wheresoe’er thou be, 
That pledgest now thy gallant son, 
A shot, ere half thy draught be done, 
Hath still’d the life that beat from thee. 
“Oh mother, praying God will save 
Thy sailor — while thy head is bow’d, 
His heavy-shotted hammock shroud 
Drops in his vast and wandering grave.” 


with a passage from p. 5. of Jeremy Taylor's 
Holy Dying. He quotes from Petronius the ac- 
count of a man who had been shipwrecked, who 
sees on the shore a corpse floated towards it. 
How that — 


“Tt cast him into some sad thoughts; that peradven- 
ture this man’s wife in some part of the Continent, safe 
and warm, looks next month for the good man’s return ; 
or it may be his son knows nothing of the tempest; or 
his father thinks of that affectionate kiss which still is 
warm upon the good old man’s cheek ever since he took 
a kind farewell, and he weeps with joy to think how 
blessed he shall be when his beloved boy returns into the 
circle of his father’s arms. These are the thoughts of 
mortals, this is the end and sum of all their designs; a 
dark night and an ill guide, a boisterous sea and a broken 


| eable, a hard rock and a rough wind, dash’d in pieces the 
| fortune of a whole family, and they that shall weep 


brated German grammarian Adelung, in his well-known | 


Wirterbuch, quotes, under the verb geliisten, this very 
identical text from Luther’s version as an illustration of 
the use of the verb as an impersonal. F.C. H. may have 
momentarily forgotten the rule applying to impersonal 
verbs, namely, that they may be used elliptically, leaving 
out es or employing it. Adelung gives the following in- 
stance: “Es geliistet sie, oder sie geliistet nach selt- 
samer Speise.” Luther’s first German edition of 1534 
gives the text as F. C. H. quotes it 
Catholic edition of the German Bible (circa 1462) the 
passage stands thus: “Wai daz flaisch begeytigt wider 
dé gaist: vil der gaist wider das flaisch.” Here, how- 
ever, begeytigen is an active verb, used in the sense of be- 
gehren— to desire, lust after. } 


Vaux Family (2 S. iii. 55.)— There was pri- 
vately printed, in 1826, a small 8vo. tract, en- 
titled, Short Account of the Family of Le Vauz, 
Vaiis, or Vaus, of Barro-varroch ; but whether it 
will be of any service to your correspondent Mr. 
Ricuarps, in the elucidation of his inquiry or 
not, I cannot at present say, not having in my 
possession a copy of the suid tract. I. G. §. 

Edinburgh. - 


Passage in Tennyson's “ In Memoriam.” (2™ §. 
i. 116.) — Both the stanzas quoted by Mr. Bioop 
are in Tennyson’s poem. ‘The one occurs at 
p- 118., where it is the opening stanza of Lxxx1Vv. ; 
the other is the last stanza of xxvu. We are 
obliged to anything which sends us back to the 


In the first Roman | 


loudest for the accident, are not yet entered into the 
storm, and yet have suffered shipwreck.” 
Marcaret Garry. 


Orchard (2™ §. i. 65.) — Professor Martyn, in 
his Notes on Virgil’s Georgica, states, that this 
word is derived from opxaros, a8 used by Homer. 
Milton writes it orchat, and J. Phillips, in his 
poem on Cider, calls it orchat. This is also the 
common expression in Devonshire. Phillips, 
book i., writes thus: 

a ° ‘ ° . Else false hopes 
HIe cherishes, nor will his fruit expect 
Th’ autumnal season, but in summer's pride, 
When other orchats smile, abortive fail.” 
W. Corxyns, M.R,C.S. 


Drewsteignton. 


My remarks on the derivation of “ Name,” from 
Nomen (1* S. xii, 339.), seem equally applicable 
to this derivation of “ Orchard” from the Greek. 

If we turn to Johnson (Todd's) or Webster, we 
find given as an etymon the Ang.-Sax. word ort- 
geard. If we turn to Bosworth, we find ort-geard, 
a garden, a yard for fruit, an orchard. 

Now, admitting the gutteral pronunciation of 
g before e, we have a sound not very dissimilar 
from that of or-chard. If, however, this be not 
satisfactory, there is another way of considering 
the question by which we may obtain an etymon, 
in another branch of the Indo-European family, 
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it is true, but still in one indigenous (may I call 
it?) to Britain. There is an ancient British word 
orch, or orc, signifying outward, extreme, border- 
ing on. Also gard, or garth (Celt.), is the Ang.- 
Sax. geard. ‘Thus orch-garth would mean the 
outward garden, or enclosure, which in fact an 
orchard generally is. We can imagine this com- 
pound word becoming, in the course of time, cor- 
rupted into the modern pronunciation. A.C. M. 
Exeter. 


William Sancroft Holmes (2 §.i. 74.) — The 
inquiry of R. J. has only just met my eye. As 
Mr: W. S. Holmes was well known to many who 
habitually read your paper, I have no doubt but 
that R. J. has received the information he re- 
quires. But as Mr. Holmes was a relation, and a 
very intimate friend of mine, I send some par- 
ticulars ; and for further information would refer 
R. J. to Mr. Holmes’s cousin and executor, the 
Rev. E. Adolphus Holmes, St. Margaret’s Rectory, 
Bungay. Mr. William Sancroft Holmes was the 
only son of the Rev. Jno. Holmes, of Gawdy Hall, 
in this county, by a daughter of W. Whitman, 
Esq., of Hastings (the present Countess of Wal- 
degrave is another daughier). He was born in 
August, 1815, and was educated at Harrow, and 
at Emmanuel College, Cambridge. He married, 
in Feb., 1840, Hester, daughter of Davies Gilbert, 
Esq., M.P., President of the Royal Society, by 
whom he had one son and four daughters. He 
died in the autumn of 1849, at Berne, in Switzer- 
land. Mr. H. H. Pierson was with him at Har- 
row, and also at Cambridge, but at Trinity College. 

Aurrep Master. 

Norwich. 


This gentleman was of Gawdy Hall, in Reden- 
hall, Norfolk. He died at Berne, in Switzerland, 
September 11, 1849, aged thirty-two. He was 
lineally descended from a brother of Archbishop 
Sancroft. Further information will be found in 
the obituary of the Gentleman's Magazine, xxxii. 
(N. S.). The beautiful quintett in the Oratorio 
of Jerusalem was composed by Pierson as an ad- 
dition to the work, in honour of his friend's me- 
mory. G. A. C, 


Suffolk Genealogies (2" S. i. 94.) — The MSS. 
of the late D. E. Davy, Esq., added to Mus. Brit. 
in 1852, are rich in genealogical collections relating 
to the county of Suffolk. G, A. C. 


Norfolk Pedigrees (\* S. xii. 327.) —If F. S. 
will inform me the names of the families connected 
with Harleston and Hingham, of which he re- 
quires particulars, I may be able to furnish him 
with some information. G. A. C. 


Cromwell (1 S. xii. 205. 353. ; 2" S. i. 101.) 
— The probability of the truth of the accusation 
brought by Cesrriensis against the character of 
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the usurper, is confirmed by the fact that there 
was published in London, in 1731, a book with the 
following title, Life of Mr. Cleveland, natural son 
of Oliver Cromwell, written by himself. I once 
saw a copy of the second volume, but am entirely 
ignorant of its contents; and having never seen 
the book either alluded to or described, do not 
know how far it may be regarded as authentic. 

W. D. Macray. 

New College. 


Physiognomy and Chiromancy (2™ S. i. 55.) — 
Lowndes mentions three editions of this work by 
Richard Saunders, 1653, 1671, and 1672, all in 
folio, and published at London. The title is — 

“Physiognomie and Chiromancie, Metoposcopie: the 
symmetrical Proportions and signal Moles of the Body, 
&c. Whereunto is added the Art of Memory.” 

The best edition is that of 1672, with portrait by 

T. Cross, and cuts. A copy of the edition of 1671, 

sold at White Knight's sale for 19s., and another 

copy of the same edition, with two portraits, bound 

in russia, by Roger Payne, with his bill, sold for 

31. 13s. 6d., at Hibbert’s sale. W. H.W. T. 
Somerset House. 


Passage in General Thanksgiving (2™ S. i. 121.) 
— Iam much obliged to H. D. N. for his notice 
of my Query, 1* S. xii. 405. ‘The passage which 
he cites is certainly one of anomalous construction, 
but in other respects it can hardly be considered 
of the same construction with the passage in the 
General Thanksgiving. I believe that the usage 
of be as a subjunctive mood, without the auxiliary 
may, is not uncommon; but I+do not recollect 
any parallel passage to “ Give us that sense,” &c., 
“that we show.” Besides, in the General Thanks- 
giving, the several verbs are referred to different 
nominatives ; whereas in the Litany they refer to 
the same noun. A pronoun, indeed, is placed in- 
stead of the noun in the second clause, and this 
slight change in the construction seems to have 
caused the addition of the auxiliary may. 

In short, the passage cited by H. D. N. may be 
considered one of unnecessary, but not ungram- 
matical, addition; whereas that in the General 
Thanksgiving, if not, as I believe, ungrammatical, 
is one of very unusual omission. 

If such a passage as the following could be 
found, I should feel less doubt about the use of 
show without may. “ Hear us, that those evils,” 
&c., “no longer afflict us.” No one, I believe, 


| would lave written these words without the in- 


sertign of may before the words “ no longer.” 
The author of the General Thanksgiving de- 

cidedly appears to have written may show. The 

omission belongs to the corrector. E. C. H. 


Collections for County History (2™ S. i. 75.) — 
I am making topographical collections for the 


Hundreds of East and West Flegg, in which I 
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reside, co. Norfolk. This contains some twenty 
parishes. My plan is this: I have a stout cover 
for each of these, with a pocket — the whole lined 
in the inside with writing-paper — on which is an 
index of all I have been able to collect on the 
history of that parish, arranged under the different 
heads of heraldry, biography, archeology, eccle- 
siology, botany, natural history, portraits, en- 
gravings, &e. The, pocket contains the scraps and 
cuttings, and the covers are of uniform size, and 
of the dimensions of my intended MS. The 
whole are placed in two cloth boards, procured 
from the bookbinders, the exuvie of some tome 
promoted to Russia and the front shelves. A 
pair of strings and a bit of coloured paper pasted 
over the old title, and the name of the hundred 
written thereon, and all is complete. It would 
be very desirable that a list of topographical col- 
lectors should be allowed in “ N. & Q.,” with their 
districts, to facilitate the interchange of informa- 
tion, &c. E. S. Tayzor. 


William Kennedy (2™ S. i. 113.) — I remember 
meeting with this gentleman in London, about the 
time when he published a small volume of poems, 
under the title of Fitful Fancies, Edinburgh, 1827. 
Besides the work mentioned by your correspon- 
dent, Mr. Kennedy published The Continental An- 
nual and Romantic Cabinet for 1832, 8vo., London, 
1831. I understood that shortly after 1831, Mr. 
Kennedy was appointed to some post or office 
abroad, I think a Vice-Consulship. His poems 
were much praised in the reviews of the day. 

. Joun Macray. 

Oxford. 

P.S. I observe the following works in the Bod- 
leian Catalogue, under the name of William Ken- 
nedy : 

1. “The Siege of Antwerp, an Historical Play, Svo. 
London, 1858.” 

2. “Texas: The Rise, Progress, and Prospects of the 
Republic of Texas, 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1841,” 


“ Scottish Pasquils” (2"¢ S. i. 4.)—Your corres- 
pondent Mr. Markranp is in error, when he 
states that the “ Scottish Pasquils are comprised in 
two volumes.” ‘They consisted of three volumes, 
which were published by the late Mr. John Ste- 
venson, of Edinburgh, in 1827-28. Copies of the 
2nd and 3rd volumes of this singularly curious 
and interesting collection of, Lampoons (which 
were chiefly printed from original MSS.) are oc- 
casionally to be picked up, but complete sets are 
certainly very scarce indeed. A “large papgr” 
copy, in small 4to., produced at the sale of the 
late Mr. Robert Pitcairn’s library, the other 
month, the sum of 2/. 10s. T. G, S. 

Edinburgh. 


Xeference is made to a scurrilous poem on the 
Stair family, which was printed for the first time 
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in Mr. Maidment’s collection of Scottish Pasquils. 
Mr. Marxkvanp does not, however, appear to have 
known that there were three, not two volumes, and 
this is by no means surprising, as very little in- 
terest seems to be taken by our southern friends 
in Scottish literary matters. The MS. from which 
the satire was printed belonged to Sir Walter 
Scott, and was communicated by him to Mr. 
Maidment for the express purpose of being in- 
cluded in the Pasquils. A copy occurred amongst 
the Mylne MSS., and the text was ultimately 
printed from a collation of the two. Lady Stair, 
| the Lady Ashton of the romance, was of the Ross 
family. She was reputed a witch. She lived to 
a great age, and before dying, desired that her 
coffin should be placed on end, above the ground 
in Kukliston Church, as so long as it stood in that 
position the Dalrymple family would flourish. 
The master of Ravenswood was the last Lord 
Rutherfurd. Lucy’s husband was the Laird of 
Baldoon, who, shortly after his unhappy marriage, 
broke his neck by a fall from his horse. 

J. M. (2.) 


Earthenware Vessels found in Churches (2™ S. 
| i. 83.) —I beg to inform W. S., that about four 
years since, 1 obtained permission to have the 
vault at the east end of the parish church of Wed- 
nesbury opened, and at the end, immediatel 
under the altar, were two earthenware vessels 
containing, as I thought, some human remains. 

In the same vault there was an embalmed body 
of a lady lying in a leaden coffin, from which the 
outer coffin had fallen through decay. The vault 
was nearly full of human remains and pieces of 
coffins. I believe the lady before alluded to be- 
longed to the noble family of Ward, for I dis- 
covered the first two letters of that name on the 
coffin-lid, and this vault was their burial-place for 
some years after they succeeded the Parkes fumily 
at Wednesbury. I may as well mention, that the 
altar at Wednesbury Old Church consists of a 
stone slab (I believe fastened to the wall) sup- 
ported on iron legs. Joun N. BaGnatu. 

Charlemont Hall, near Wednesbury. 


“ Seal” (24 S. i. 73.) — This is probably the 
Anglo-Sax. Sal, or Sel, a hall, mansion, &c.; and 
would thus indicate the part of the parish in which 
the principal mansion stood in Anglo-Saxon 


times. E. G, R. 





HMiscellanesus, 
BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, 





} 

| 

| Surra’s Dictionary or Brocrarny. Part 19. 

| Horwes’s Anncat Account or rae Cottation or tae MSS. or true 

} Serrvaciwt Version. Nos. 10,11, 12. & 15. 

| e#® Letters, stating particulars and lowest price, oon ary free, to be 
sent to Me su & Datvy, Publishers of TES AND 


RS. “N 
QUERIES,” 186. Fleet Strect. 
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Particulars of Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: 

Krsonthry "s Exazaxp. 8vo. Vol, I. 1839, 
Ginsow's Rowe. Vol. I 
Garmuo's Geaman Porvnan Sronims, Vol. 1. 1826. 


Wanted by A. Mackie, 4. Chichester Place, King's Cross. 


| a paper by the Rev. James 


. 7 j 
Paoresson Buunt's Sermons on tran Cauncn mm two rest Cenrontes. 


Wanted by Rev. Orby Shipley, 1. Coburgh Place, Malvern, Worcester. 


Dirrenentiat Catccnus oF 
1816. 


ATION OF THE 


Toe Camunipor Transt 
Peacock & Babbage. 


lacrowx. By Herschel. 


Wanted by George Hunt, Handsworth, near Birmingham. 


Futcer’s (S. M.) Woman tw trae Niveresenta Cenrvny. 

Scnrtien’s Sone or rue Bett. By Egerstorff. 

Taonwron’s Tatat ror rae Muavpsr or Many 
Warwick: 


Wanted by C. 


Asarornp. Heathcote, 


Blackburn, Bookseller, Leamington. 


Tue Ivvewron’s Anvocare. Vol. IT. Published and Printed at 7. 
Tavistock Strect, Covent Garden, 1810 & 1841. 


Wanted by //ughes 4 Young, Patent Agents, 123. Chancery Lane. 


COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 


MACAZINE. 
EDITED BY W. 


CONTENTS FOR MARCH. 


. MOSQUITO TERRE TORY. 
S POLITICA at ry TU RE OF ENGLAND. 
EK SIEGE OF 
et. DANES AND Tite Rad tog By COLONET, SZABO. 
AND MODERN FURNITURE.’ 


bBOOK FOR YOU NG PAINTERS. 
(O} LIS HISTORY. By 
Is E By the 


JAMES PAYN. 
Aw hor « 


APPRENTICE. 
By FLORENTIA. 


J N. 
J cE T" LL: OR, THE LIVERPOOL 
PILGRIM AGES TO. THE FRENCH PALACES. 
RUSSIAN CLERGY. 
BONIN "8 ADDISON By SIR NATHANIEL. 
COUSIN CARL. By MKS. BUSHBY. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193. Piccadilly. 


*,* SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWSMEN. 


| tion which appea 


HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 


No, CCCCXXIII. 


if The Unholy Wish.” 
ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 


Aatices tao Correspondents, 


We have been again compelled. by the great mass of Mrvor Queries 
and Repires ro Minor Qvenies waiting for insertion, to omit our usnal 
Norrs ow Books. Among other intercsting articles in type, we may mention 
the continuation of the Rev. R. Anrowsmirn's N tes on Middleton ; 
Rave on Ancient Recipes for Ink Making ; 
one on the Death of Sir John Suckling : one on Paul Jones, and one, Who 
was Junius? a bibliography of the works on thia still vexed question. 


P. Srexcer, and other friends who have written on the subject of the 
Note on Tennyson, are thanked, but were anticipated by the communica- 
stn our present Number. 

Artencs is thanked. Where cout we address a note to him? 

W. Toener. There is an admirable modern transtation of the Orlando 
Furioso, by the late W. Stewart Rose, in eight volumes, published at in- 
tervals between 1824 and 1881. 
esting paper On the Alteration of Photographs 


Puorocraray. An int 


in our next 


“Nores axp Quenins” is published at noon on Friday, so that the 
Country Booksellers may receive Copies in that night's parcels, and 
deliver them to their Subscribers on the Saturday. 


“ Noresanp Queries” is also issued in Monthly Parts, for the con- 
venience of those who may either have a difficulty in procuring the un- 
seen weekly Numbers, or prefer receiving it pik 4 While parties 
resident in the country or ‘abr oad, who may be desirous of receiving the 
forwarded direct from the 
TRS AND 


weekly Numbers, may have stamped copies 
Publisher. The subscription * the stamped edition of 
Queries % (including a very copious Index) is eleven shillings and four: 
pence for six months, which may be paid by Post-Office Order, drawn in 
favour of the Publisher, Ma. Gronoe Bet, No. 186. Fleet Street. 


Now ready, a greatly Enlarged Edition, with 
Five Hundred additional Memoirs, small 


| 8vo., 944 pp., 12s, 6d., cloth. 
\ EN OF THE TIME; or, 
i Biographical Sketches of Fminent 
Living Characters, Authors, Architects, 
) tists, Composers, Capitalists, Dramatists, 
vines, Discoverer Engineers, Journalis 
Men of Science, Ministers, Monarchs, 
. Painters, Philanthropists, Poets, 
Sculptors, Statesmen 
Warriors. With Biogra- 
phies of Cele brated Women. 


DAVID BOGUE, Fleet Street. 
ARNOLD'S NEW POEM. 


6s. 


MR. EDWIN 
and 


Just ready, feap. 8vo., 
QG RISELDA, a Tragedy; 

7 By EDWIN ARNOLD, 
Author of “ Poems, Narrative and Lyrical.” 


other Poems. 
DAVID BOGUE, Fleet Street. 


By ALFRED A. 


EIGHTEENTH YEAR. — Now ready, price 
5a. 


HE YEAR-BOOK OF FACTS 
IN SCIENCE AND ART for 1854; ex- 
hibiting the most important Discoveries end 





NOTICE. 


March, the“ Literary Gazette” 
A Ne 


On Saturday, the \st of 


view of presenting some new features. w Series, strengthened in all 


new editorial management, will be commenced, in which a prominent novelty will be the introduc- 
tion, weekly. of a first clase full page wood-engraving. illustrative of passiny contributions to lite- 


rature, science, and art, including Archwology and Old Book Gossip. 


of the lume of the New 
Stamped Edition, 5d. 


Series 


No.1. 
price 4d. 


fret we will appear on 


Subscribers are recommended to order the Gazette of their bookseller or 


to receiving it folded throu, h the post. 
Office — 5. Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


will be enlarged to 24 pages, u ith the 


Saturday, the 


Improvements of the Past Year in all Branches 
of Scienee and the Arts. By JOUN TIMBS, 

B.A. 

“ It enables us to learn at once something of 
what has been done in any particular line of 
research, and to obtain the necessary data for 
further investigation, as in nearly every in- 
stance the authority of each ‘ fact’ is given.” 
Atheneum, 


DAVID BOGUE, Ficet Street. 


NEW WORK RY THE AU ee THE 
“CURIOSITIES UF LUNDON,’ 


Now ready, with Frontispiece roe Vignette, 
3s. 6d. cloth. 


HINGS NOT GENERALLY 





its departments, under 


let of March, | 


newsman, in preference 





N ARCHITECT holding nu- 
merous public appelntmente, and re- 
siding in one fy e most beautiful and h-althy 
towns in the Kingdom, has a VACANCY for 


4 herr 


sirous of receiving oe 
Rooks, and also of approac +hing Book Auctions. 


LIBR ARIAR 


KNOWN, familiarly expend. A Book 
for Old and Young. By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. 


By the same Author, Third Thousand, 
CURIOSITIES OF LONDON; 


with nearly Fifty Years’ Personal Recollec- 
tions. With a Portrait. 800 closely printed 


of the 


a well educated young Gentleman as PUPIL. 
Address, G, T. R., 23. Upper Parade, Lea- 
m ns 


They should be directed, Postage paid, to MK. 


OTTEUN, Principal Library Assistant, Uni- 
versity Library, Cambridge. 


| pages, l4s. 


DAVID BOGUE, Fleet Street. 








